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N SPITE of all that has been 
said and written against inter- 
national marriages and_ the 

chorus of derision and disapproval 
with which they are greeted by 
those somewhat narrow - minded 
\mericans, who refuse to see aught 
that is laudable or good outside of 
their own country, international 
marriages nevertheless are steadily 
on the increase, and some of our 
loveliest girls never seem prouder 
or happier than when they have 
passed by their own countrymen to 
give their lives and fortunes ‘into 
the keeping of some foreigner, some- 
times with a questionable past, un- 
fortunately, always provided his 
pedigree answers all aspirations. 
Of course it is altogether foolish 
te suppose that all foreign noble- 
men, simply because they are noble- 
men, are therefore scamps and roués, 
and that Americans simply because 
they are Americans must be honest 
and worthy and have in them the 
making of good husbands. But 
there is no doubt that in two out of 
every three cases the average girl 
born and bred in America will find 
greater happiness with an American 
husband than with a foreign hus- 
band. As regards American girls 
educated abroad the case is decid- 
edly different, their chance of hap- 
piness being far greater. Nowadays 
so many of our girls go abroad _ to 
finish their education, in schools or 
by travel, that we believe this is 
partly the reason why international 
marriages have been so much on 
the increase. 

\broad, marriage with an Ameri- 
can girl has become synonymous 
with a large dowry, and the number 
of impecunious foreigners who have 
hopes in this direction is legion. 
Most American girls fully realize 
this, yet seem perfectly contented 
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and satisfied. Marriage seems to 
them to be in the nature of a satis 
factory bond,—on one side of the 
scales being their fortune, on the 
other their husband’s position,—that 
purely Anglo-Saxon quantity, Love, 
remaining altogether out of con 
sideration. Strange to say, such 
marriages are by no means always 
unhappy, very often they turn out 
excellently. 

Where international marriages are 
a shame and a disgrace is in the case 
of ambitious mothers who, to further 
their own social position, force their 
daughters into marrying men of rank 
oftentimes distasteful to them. One 
such occurs readily to the mind. In 
the case of a prominent New York 
woman who took her child literally 
out of the schoolroom to marry her 
tc an Englishman. The child—for 
she was only one—sobbed as if her 
heart would break in the arms of 
her father after the ceremony. Now 
she is a mother and a great lady in 
a foreign country, but she has not 
forgotten and probably will ever 
regret her lost American birthright 

Most American girls laugh at 
rank and estimate it at its real value. 
To such girls is due the greatness 
and glory of our nation. Other 
American girls, however, hanker 
after a title, and we must add, gen 
erally get it when they do. They 
are girls to whom, being in society 
means the all in all of life. It is no 
drudgery to them to dress and un- 
dress five times a day, and their 
paramount ambition is to be seen 
and noticed at this Mrs. Somebody's 
o1 the other Mrs. Somebody’s re 
ception. Girls like these are happi 
est abroad for many reasons, but 
principally because social conditions 
im America, and New York especi- 
ally, are so uncertain. If a French 
Marquise were to lose her entire 
fortune in a night, she would still 
remain a Marquise. In New York 
if fortune send a family from Fifth 
to First Avenue no one in society 
could possibly continue to know 
them, they would be as completely 
cut of the social circle as a nigger. 
Abroad the laws of rank are as cast 
iron. An English lord can look 
down on a commoner no matter how 
much wiser or cleverer or more 
brilliant the commoner may be. 
Looking at the question dispassion 
ately there is no doubt that it means 
much to be a_ lord. \ certain 
Chicago lady with brains and money 
vewed she would pass the portals 
of Newport’s most exclusive set, 
and after a fight she did so. Now 
she begins to set the pace and is 
paying back in their own coin those 
who tried to slight her. This could 
not happen in the fashionable world 
of London or Paris or St. Peters- 
burg. American girls who get a 
husband of distinguished birth know 


that so long as they behave them 
selves their social status is assured 
and altogether beyond the reach of 
petty spite or pique. 

The American girl who goes after 
a title should see that she gets what 
she bargains for. English titles are 
always all right, but it is quite other 
wise with French and _ especially 
Italian titles. These should be 
thoroughly investigated. In France 
a man or woman can assume any 
title at will, no one will contest their 
right, they are free to call themselves 
anything. In Italy the Pope for a 
consideration turns out Barons, 
Counts and Marquises as fast as it 
takes to sign some worthless parch 
ments. In the Caucasus any man 
is a Prince who owns a certain num- 
ber—small at that—of sheep, cows 
and goats, otherwise Russian titles 
when not Caucasian are as sound 
and worthy as in any country of 
Europe, England excepted, wher« 
titles descend by right of primo 
geniture and are therefore fewer 
and more distinguished 

\s to the question of happiness 
it’ international marriages it can 
only be said that there are good and 
bad husbands the world over. No 
where, however, are husbands as 
patient, generous, unselfish and long 
suffering as in America, and no 
where have wives so completely 
their own way If an American 
woman decides that her health neces 
sitates a trip abroad, the average 
f making 


husband never thinks ¢ 
any complaint He smothers his 
feelings, signs the checks, waiting 
patiently and uncomplainingly for 
her return. This state of affairs 
would not be tolerated anywher« 
cutside of the United States. 
American girls seldom make in 
ternational marriages except for 
rank and position, and if they have 
this quite “unAmerican” idea in their 
heads it is perhaps best of all to let 
them go their own way. Sometimes, 
however, silly novels or a peep into 
fashionable life abroad unsettles 
their minds when they are very 
young and they are apt to throw 
themselves into the arms of the first 
titled foreigner that comes along 
This is always regretable, for such 
marriages too often turn out un 
happily. But the girl who is reason- 
ing and self reliant and decides that 
a titled foreigner is what she wants 
for a husband, neither friend nor 
relative should stop her from having 
him: after all, the first privilege of 
an American girl is freedom ot 
choice and freedom of thought, and 
those who are timorous as to the 
ovtcome ol such marriages may rest 
assured that the American girl is 
able to hold her own with the rest, 


and more fitted to carve her way 
as she wants it, and look out tor 


herself generally. 
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Tailor-Made Dress 
for the 
Sporftswomadn. 
+ + 


Hii girl of the day is a sportswoman. Time was 
when a young woman was accomplished if she 


” 


manage ‘ The Maiden’s Prayer ’’ on the 
piano, do a bit of lace work and could ask for the hat of 


Now she must know how to sit 


could 


the gardener in French. 
square in her saddle, lift her horse scientifically, and take 
a hurdle neatly. She must play tennis weil, and show 
She must be a 
good shot but above all, she must play good golf. This 


A debutante would better have forgotten 


a record of a century run on her wheel. 


is essential. 
to learn to dance than to have neglected her golf. 
Golf has its requirements, its exactions if you will, but 
obeyed A 
brought up young Woman would no more play from the 


they are imperative, and must be well 
tee until the party in front has played the second stroke, 
than she would put R. S. V. P. on her invitations to din- 
ner. She would rather write on pink paper than try 
her put over again, after she has holed out, when other 
players are following her. She would as soon wear 
last year’s gowns as to use made over balls. 

But the wardrobe of the sportswoman is a thing that 
uses up a large portion of the grey matter of her brain 
The problem is to look picturesque, and yet be practical 
enough not to remind the observer of a comic opera 
costumes match the pasteboard 


golf sticks and rifles furnished by the property man. 


sportswoman, whose 





Each costume, whether it is for tennis, golf, hunting 
or shooting is distinct and carefully modelled in every 


detail. The time has passed when a woman cut off an old 


tailor gown and made it a general outing affair. The 
sportswoman studies her costume from the tip of her 
riding boot, canvas tennis shoes, heavy rain proof, 


rubber heeled golf shoes, or all over rubber boots, suit- 
able for wading in ponds, where ‘‘ red heads’’ and ‘‘ can 
vas backs "’ live, to the crown of her quilled golf hat, 
jaunty darby, bow tennis cap or broad brimmed shoot- 


ing hat. 
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Of course, the wheelwoman pays particular attention 
to her toilette. To any one, with an eye for the beauti- 
ful, no happier thought could occur, than to secure a 
seat on Riverside Drive some bright day, and watch the 
passing show. ‘The wheelwoman and the automobile 
girl, who is not allowed in the park yet, contest for the 
honors, 

Miss Olive Phyfe, the beautiful daughter of the well- 
known banker, is an enthusiastic wheelwoman. She 
wears a dark brown cheviot skirt, with tan leather straps. 
The coat is short, and fastens with small straps and 
buckles. Mrs. F. W. Woerz wears, when on her wheel, 
a dark blue and black cheviot, made with a very long 
skirt, like that the English women have adopted. Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney rides a great deal. Her last gown 
was brown vicuna, with Norfolk jacket. The belt and 
band on her hat were of monkey skin. The hat was a 
narrow brimmed felt, with a prim, bristling bow of brown 
velvet ribbon on one side. 

Golf has taken a firm hold on the gay set. It has 
proved false the prophesies made for it a few years 
ago. By the tine PICTORIAL REVIEW is on the news 
stands women golfers will have played for the national 
championship on the links of the Philadelphia Country 
Club. The list of entries is larger than any previous 
year, and has astonished the most enthusiastic lovers of 
the sport. Every prominent club in the country is 
entered, and the list contains representative women of 
America. 

The swagger golf girl wears a Scotch plaid skirt, 
usually. The coat is pink, of course, with green velvet 
cuffs and collar. Upon the latter is the embroidered em- 
blem of her club 

Her hat is of soft felt, either grey or brown, with a quill, 
or the new Persian handkerchiefs so much worn on out- 
ing hats 

One of the latest cloaks, made for a young woman who 
is invited to spend some time at Clivedene, the English 
country place of Mr. William Waldorf Astor, is very 
heavy, large check, Scotch plaid. It fastens a trifle to 
one side, has a small, turndown collar, and is edged 
all around with wide fringe. 

Another stunning golf wrap is a cloak, reaching nearly 
to the bottom of the gown. The front pieces are turned 
back, evenly, all the way down, and the check of the 
under side is Large buttons apparently 
fasten back the front folds. There is a short round cape 


revealed. 
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ELITE 
TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUMES 


Fetching European Styles 


The smartest Tailor-made : : 
Costumes of imported mater- 
ials in weights, lined through- 
out with richest Silk, from : 
$50.00 up :ssssssrrsgs 


. Haas Bros. 


Ladies’ Cailors 
381 Fifth Avenue, City 


Bet. 35th and 36th Sts. 


JACOB BERKOWITZ 
Ladies’ Tatlor 


DESIGNER AND 
MAKER OF 


LADIES’ GOWNS 
124 CAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Offers to his customers... 


First-Class Garments, Perfect 
in every Detail, Fit, 
Workmanship and Finish. 


LOUIS BOBRICK 


Ladies’ Tailor 
« Habit Maker 


19 E. 59th STREET 


NEW YORK 





H, Rappen... 


Ladies’ Tailor 
Habit Maker 
and Furrier 


65 E. 59th St., .New YorK 
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that is turned up around the edges and the effect is the 
same as if a fold of plaid had been laid about the 
shoulders. 

Coon hunting parties are the fad at Lenox, at present. 
The young women staying at well known country houses 
have organized several coon hunts during the last week. 
When the late Hon. A. H. Garland was in Cleveland’s 
Cabinet, he made coon dinners a fad in Washington, 
but the host and his guests must shoot the coon now. 

A stylish gown worn on the last Lenox hunt was 
light brown cloth with a darker brown polkadot. The 
skirt was slashed and fell over a white duck petticoat. 
The waist was double breasted, tight fitting, with white 
duck revers, and slashed around the bottom. 

The automobile comes in for a great deal of attention 
from the sportswoman. Riverside Drive and the Speed. 
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way are dotted with women of the fashionable world 
and leading actresses who are guiding their own auto 
mobiles. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish had 
automobile at first. She came near having a serious 


accident at Newport last summer, but now she has 


some trouble with her 


mastered the difficulties, and is a conspicuous figure on 
the Drive, as she spins along in her handsome auto- 
mobile. 

Miss Cissy Loftus has been the envy of her professional 
sisters. This season she possesses one of the most sty- 
lish automobiles in New York, and she handles it as 
skillfully as she does the eccentricities of celebrities. 

Some of the gowns seen in the automobiles are models 
of the tailor’s art. Automobile red cloth, with two 
rows of black braid on the skirt, following the line of 
the regulating tunic is effective. 


short Eton, showing below it a white cloth vest. 


The coat should be a 
Sable 
collar and cuffs complete a charming whole. 

Grey is a popular color for tailor gowns suitable for 
automobile expeditions. The material is cloth, the skirt 
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is plain, with a bias fold around the bottom of the skirt, 
and marking the tunic’s usual line. The waist is double 
breasted, pointed in front, with small revers and three 
capes across the shoulders and back. Another hand- 
some gown is of black cheviot, with a panel of white 
cloth marking the opening on the side, and forming the 
new box plait at the back. The jacket ends at the waist 
in the back and is longer in front. 
at the sides and in front shows the white cloth, which 
turns back and forms the revers. 

Riding habit skirts are at a standstill. There is no 
definite change in them. But the coats have been re- 
modelled entirely. The thing that looked like a dress- 
suit coat cut off and made over belongs to the past. 

One of the newest habit coats is scalloped around 
the bottom, and a trifle longer in front, than at the back 
and sides. It is closed to the throat, showing only a rim 
of the inside linen collar. 

Another style of coat that is popular is double breasted, 
yet the revers are like those on a single-breasted coat. 
In order to secure this effect, there is a seam down the 
front, and the waist opens at one side, with the top 
buttons hidden under the lapel. 


From beneath it 











GOOD TASTE 
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| NOT, unfortunately, possessed 
by everyone ; but good judgment 
concerning the most advantage- 
ous establishment to patronize is a 
more common faculty, and can, in a 
measure, fill the place of the first 
named gift. 

Many women who appreciate the 
help afforded by able and experienved 
assistance in the choosing of Furs 
would do well to consult us. 

We make Fur Garments of every 
description, and carry a full line in 
stock. 

That we please our .customers in 
workmanship as well as in price, is 
evidenced by our constantly increas- 


ing trade. 


V. BERNBLIT 
FINE FURS 
547 Columbus Ave. 


Bet. 86th and 87th Sts 


NEW YORK 


Howitt’s 


Ladics' ** 
ee [diloring 


Silk Lined Suits to Order at $32 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
= > 
Thos. Howitt & Sons 
20 East 17th Street 
New York 


Bet. Broadway and sth Ave. 
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135 MADISON AVE. 
Cor. 31st St., New York 


Golf and Bicycle Suits and 
Street Costumes 


HAAS BROS. Co. 


I1AVE OPENED 4 NEW 


Laie TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT 


345 FIFTH AVENUE 
Iadies are cordially invited to inspect our 
new models from Paris and London 
Suits Made from $40 Up 


way ‘ . ‘ > . 
PerfecHon ih Pailor-Made, Gowns 

A successful Ladies’ Tailor is B. Greenstein, of No. 54 West 35th St, 
near 5th Ave. Few of the merchants realize as does Mr. Greenstein the 
effect on prospective buyers that a charming interior produces. Of course 
a woman 1s inclined to remain in a room that is inviting. With thisknowl 
edge Mr. Greenstein has fitted up his show rooms in udmirable taste. 
Among his patrons are women well known in society and have the reputa- 
tion of being the most fashionable dressed women in this country. A lady 
who is in a position to judge recently said in speaking about ladies’ Tailors 
that it really takes an artist to cut a gown properly; that the perfection of 
design, fit, the bringing out of all the lines in a figure that make a costume 
look so well, and which is so often sought for, can always be attained at 
Mr. Greenstein’s establishment. The lines in the back and under the arm 
are beautifully cut, moulding the garment to the figure perfectly. Mr. 
Greenstein'’s gowns have the faculty by the magic of their fit of making a 
tall woman appear graceful, and a short, stout woman look just right. The 
prices charged are the lowest, consistent with first-class workmanship. 
Among the cloths used are the most serviceable and of Europe’s best pro- 
ductions. Ladies who are interested in high class ladies’ tailoring at mod- 
erate prices will do well to call at B. GREENSTEIN’S, 54 West 35th St. 
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R 
WDies » Tait? 
572 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Telephone, 2176 38th Formerly 20 East 33d Street 


9. SHREDNEGKY & C0. 


Ladies’ Tailors 
And Furriers 
41 WEST 33rd STREET 
Bet. 5th Ave. and Broadway 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COHN & GORDON 
72 W. 35th Street 


Ladies’ Cailors ee 


ALL OUR MATERIALS AND STYLES 
We take pleasure in notifying you that we . ’ 
are now prepared for the Fall season of 1899, ARE IMPORTED 
with all the latest designs and fashions in 
Ladies’ Tailoring, which comprise a careful 
selection of the best European styles, models 
and importations. 
All work done at the lowest prices and 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Will make a Suit silk lined 


ee Habit Makers 


throughout for $45, worth $70 





Rosenfeld & Co. 
Ladies Tailors 


Importers and Boys’ 
Outfitters 


675 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Ladies’ Tailor 


...AND.. ; 
Furrier 


HABIT MAKER 


370 Columbus Ave. 
NEW YORK 


I. Lewkowitz 


HIGH CLASS 
Ladies’ Tailoring 


FURS 
RIDING HABITS 


1943 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Near 125th St. 


KBik & WOWANKA 


Ladies’ Tailors ———eem 


Dressmakers and Furriers 
53 WEST 24th STREET 

Bet. sth and 6th Aves. 
We now have the latest Parisian models 
as well as those of our own invention. The 
prettiest designs of our own artists in attrac- 
tive up-to-date styles are furnished at mod- 
erate price. Suits $45.00 up, lined with silk 
throughout. 

The satisfaction of our patrons is our guar- 

antee of perfect workmanship, 
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ILLUSTRATED 


STYLE BOOK 


ON APPLICATION 
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Fine Furs 


18. SHONLEBE 
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The most comprehensive and beautiful 
collection of Rich Furs such as 


SEAL GARMENTS MADE 10 ORDER 
622 Sixth Avenue 


BET. 46TH AND 47TH STS. 


NEW YORK 


v, 
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Hudson Bay Sable, Mink 
Persian Lamb, Baby Lamb 
Barum Marten, Stone Mar en 
Chinchillas, Ermine, Fox, 
Seal, Baltic Seal, Etc. 
Immense Stock of Alaska Sables 


Repairing and remodeling at 
moderate prices 


Ladies 


wishing to secure the newest 
styles and latest foreign materials for 
4) Fall and Winter tailor-made Costumes 
and Top-Coats, should visit the estab- 
/ lishment of 


y 
A. C. WEINGARTEN 
My prices cannot be competed with, when a perfect fitting 
garment, the most skillful work, and very best materials are 
All kinds of fur redyed and remodeled equal to new. 






considered. 


A. C. WEINGARTEN 


37 W. 3ist Street, New York City 


‘ ° F 807 6th Ave. 113 E. 59th Street | 
Ne | rS NEW YORK CITY 


REVIEW. 
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MANUFACTURER OF 
Exclusive, 
Novelties 
FINE FURS 
Seal Garments 
A Specialty 


15 West 27th St. 
NEW YORK 


Bet. B'way & 5th Ave. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


on application 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


PERFECT FIT AND WORKMANSHIP 


TUGKERKANDEL & KREIDMAN 


|mporting 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
AND FURRIERS 
572 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
RIDING HABITS NEW YORK 





ALTMAN & BOGEDONOW 
Ladies’ Tailors 
Dressmakers 


124 EAST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Cor, Lexington Avenue 


Wii. KLEIN & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Ladies’ Tailors and Habit Makers 


Fur GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER 
AND REMODELLED 
BICYCLE AND SKATING Suits 


726 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK 
Personal attention given to all orders 


SALAVSKY BROS. 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
2609 WEST 23rp STREET 
Bet. 7th and 8th Aves. NEW YORK 


We make a special price for this season in 
order to introduce ourselves 


SOR 
G. BRODSKY 


LADIES TAILOR wo FURRIER 


200 W. 43d Street 


S. W. Cor. Broadway 


has arrived from Europe 
and secured some of the leading styles of 
Ladies’ Tailor Gowas. First of all, 
colors in general will be of the lightest 
possible shades, in heavy weaves of cloth 
and cheviot for walking and visiting 
gowns. Artistic tailor gowns are being 
trimmed with handsome applique and 
braid, it is certain that Fur will be 
employed to an enormous extent for 
cloth gowns. FURS! I have selected 
a large assortment of finest furs, such as 
Russian and Hudson Bay Sables, Chin- 
chillas, Foxes, &c , which will be made 
in most exclusive styles, at moderate 
prices. 

An inspection invited. 


MARINO STRUZZIERI 


Ladies Tailor and 
@ Habit Maker 


176 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


M. S. FINKELSTEIN © 


— Ladies’ Tailor 
AND DRESSMAKER 


FUR A SPECIALTY 
STORAGE IN SUMMER SEASON 


78 West 48th St. 
NEW YORK 


Cor. 6th Avenue 


S. L. MATTHEWS 
Ladies’ Tailor 


51 West 2ist Street NEW YORK 


All orders receive my personal attention 


H. MARKS 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 
15 EAST 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Latest imported styles always on hand 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., 
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NY ONE with half an eye can 
Jack Frost is getting 

his lather ready for a shave,’ 
and the time has arrived when wo- 


see that * 


man may don the most becoming 
garments in her wardrobe, furs. 
Every that she 
looks her best in There is 
nothing so kindly 
light thrown over the f 
There is nothing that 


woman knows 
furs. 
as the softening 
face by a be- 
coming fur. 
enhances the sparkle of the eyes as 
a high fur collar, charitable enough 
to cover a multitude of 
contour of the cheek and chin, and 


errors in 


effectively framing the face, bring- 
ing out the good points. 
There is a variety of styles to 


tight sleeves of 
allow 


choose from. The 


tailor and reception gowns 


worn com- 


jackets and coats to be 
they are the 
and have routed 


fortably, and correct 


thing for the street, 
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capes which held 
sway They fit almost 
as snugly as do the gowns. 


out of favor the 


for so long. 
jackets of seal, Persian 
lamb and baby lamb are ultra cor- 
rect. They fit as tight in the back, 
and the lapels and revers are as flat 
The ac- 


baby 


Reefer 


as those of a cloth jacket. 
companying illustration is of 
lamb. Instead of buttons there are 
four crocheted ornaments. 

Our artist in Paris has sent us a 
sketch similar to this which was in- 






The rolling shawl 
chinchilla. 


the back. 
collar is of 
Short ermine 
to great advantage to throw 
over the shoulders between 
the dances at parties, and when 
box at 


capes are used 


from box to 
the opera. They give a pretty 
finishing touch to the light, 
fluffy ball costume, and at the 
time protect the bare 
from a draft. 
that the 
Denmark 

Lord Chamber- 
lain to place a similar cape over her 


visiting 


same 
neck possible 
It is said 
Charles of 
to allow the 


Princess 
refused 


when she had to 
corridor on her 


shoulders pass 


through a drafty 
way to the Queen’s dining-ro>m at 
Windsor. 

The Queen said: 
you do not dine with us to meet the 
Ambassador of Denmark?” 

This implied the cape was to be 
whose 


‘Is it possible 


young princess, 
continually, 


worn or the 
relatives are kept busy, 
patching up quarrels between her 


and her husband, was not to accom- 





tended for the Countess de Castel- 


laine. Such a plain coat is a depart- 
\merican countess, for 
clothes, 
and plain things grate upon 


ure for the 

her husband selects her 
usually, 
the nerves of the count. 
Lace, except on four de cous, or at 
the throat of a fur coat has been an 


unheard of thing, heretofore. But 
ai innovation is trimming the revers 
with lace. A heavy lace is used, 
either Irish point or Renaissance. 


A handsome design is Persian lamb, 


with broad revers, 


bottom of the 


single-breasted, 
that reach the 
and are covered almost entirely with 
flaring 


coat, 
cream lace. The collar is 
and of the 

A stylish coat, pictured here is of 
Fersian lamb, longer in front than in 


Persian lamb. 


That 


short cape in 


settled the 
England 


pany the Queen 
feshion of the 
They 


American furriers are busy filling 


became the rage 
orders for these dainty conceits in 
furs. A 


mine and 


becoming model ‘s of er- 
white fox. The front is 
rounded, and wide revers turn baci 
and almost meet the rounded, roll 
inz collar, which is of white fox, and 
matches the band at the bottom of 
the cape. 

Anothe1 
shorter, with 


very chic ermine cape is 


square fronts. There 


flounce of chinchiila, with a 
ruffle at the ton, standing 


Capes must fit snugly at 


is a 
double 
upright. 
the shoulders. 

longer and 


3oas are becoming 


longer. Some of the new ones come 





entirely to the bottom of the gowns. 


A tall woman in a plain, perfectly 
fitting princess gown, looks stunning 
when the long, sweeping boa forms 


the only trimming to her costume, 
and its graceful swing makes a de- 
lightful contrast to the straight, un- 
broken lines of the gown 
Heads and tails are used for boas 
and scarfs to a large extent. 

Fur is used a great deal in millin- 
cry, as a glance through the leading 
shops will verify. It trims hats, and 
forms the 


small 


whole hat. There are 


toques for travelling and 
there are fur trimmed 
hats for driving, and fur hats trimmed 
with feathers, 


stormy days; 


buckles and aigrettes 


foi receptions, afternoon weddings 


and matinee musicales. It mav well 


I e called 


a season of furs 
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Fashions 
for Misses 
and Children 
ead 


F ALL the elaborate exhibits 
C in Fashion’s bazaar, at pres- 
ent, the most interesting is 
the one over which the stork pre- 
sides as patron saint. The small 
person’s wardrobe is most gorgeous 
and the cost of it astonishes the 
most extravagant. 

The garments must be hand made, 
of course, and the numerous infin- 
itesimal tucks, the countless bands 
of real lace and the many tiny, hem- 
stitched and lace edged ruffles en- 





gender an enormous amount of 
work. This makes them very costly. 

The most important thing de- 
manded by the autocrat of the nurs- 
ery is the crib. A very handsome 
one is of white corded silk, heavily 
trimmed in Valenciennes lace. There 
is a wide ruffle of silk that falls from 
the side. Over this is another flounce 
cut in accordian plaited, Vandyke 


We points. The tent is held in place 
fe . 


nine \ by a silver rod, and is of white silk 
gy / ere =, , ae 7 wate 
fi meee tf = ruffled with lace. The dressing 
pall it its & =, basket is made to match, and con- 
Sethe Paro =i if 7™ tains a carved ivory toilette set, with 

Z the initials of the small person in 





raised silver letters. 

A very unique and useful crib is 
made of a large clothes basket. It 
is lined with eider down, and cov- 
ered with silk. The outside is con- 
cealed with the silk, which is drawn 
together under the bottom. The 
handles are wrapped in_ ribbon. 
When it is necessary to air the nurs- 
ery, the baby can be taken in its 
crib to another room. There is no 
danger of injuring the little back by 
too much lifting, and the tall si-les 
of the basket protect the head from 
a draft. 
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There is a departure in the ward- 
robe of the infant. The linen bands 
that bound and tortured the delicate 
little bodies have been done away 
with. In their stead tight fitting, 
silk vests are worn. These are 
pinned to the cloths, and there is 
no danger of a wrinkle disturbing 
the rest of the little one. 

A picturesque long cloak is made 
oi white bengaline. The heading of 
the three flounces is white silken 
guipure, and each flounce is edged 
with swansdown. The hood is made 
of bengaline and is appliqued with 
three silk and lace medallions, and 
the curtain is finished with the 
swansdown. 

Pique shoes are the newest things 
tc grace the feet, while the long 
robes are worn. ‘These are made 
with scalloped tops and embroidery 
vamps, finished with a ribbon bow, 
and the strap fastens across the in- 
step with a gold button. 





A cunning pair of slippers are of 
white silk, embroidered with yellow 
butterflies. The toes are of lace, 
and the soles are of quilted silk. A 
ribbon run through a lace beading 
ties this dainty foot gear about the 
ankle. 

A charming cloak for a toddler is 
made of very fine white cashmere, 
over a drop lining of white silk. 
The broad collar is of white silk 
embroidery. The little bonnet to 
match is the cunning coal scuttle 
shape. The crown is corded, and 
the rim is of the embroidery. Wide 
white satin strings tie under the 
chin, and tiny bows of white satin 
ribbon, and small pink rosebuds 
nestle against the hair, under the 
rim. 

One of the newest hats for a young 
woman of about three or five sum- 

ners is of pearl grey felt. The brim 
rolls away from the face, and over 
the edge fall several white plumes. 
The scarf of pale grey chiffon comes 
from the back and ties in a large 
bow under the gimpled chin. 

A light brown cashmere banded 
with seal brown velvet makes a 
pretty frock for a girl of eight to 


ten years. The sailor 
waist laces in the front 
and opens over a man- 
o'-war collar of white 
cioth embroidered in 
a gold anchor. The 
sleeves are banded to 
n.atch the skirt. 

The small boy is a 
sailor still. It is the 
most practical style of 
dress, as the 
trousers protect the 
little legs, and the 
loose waists allow the 
Blue 
serge is the material 
mest used, though 
Jersey cloth is popu- 
lar. This is red, usu- 
ally. 

A very picturesque 
middy suit is of blue 
serge. The under blouse is of white 
serge. There is a blue anchor on 
the chest. The jacket is a trifle 
shorter than the blouse and is 
on the order of the Eton jacket, 
only very much looser and fuller at 
bottom. The broad collar is stitched 
with white, and has an edge of white 
serge showing below. A Windsor 
tie of white silk fastens the jacket 
over the chest. A row of round, 
brass buttons are down either side. 

The small woman very 
cunning when arrayed in a brown 


long 


jolliest romps. 


looks 


cashmere, with short cape of brown 
velvet, edged with swansdown. 
From the cape fall large scallops, 
ruffled with white silk and appliqued 
with white lace. The little poke is 
of brown velvet, with very full 
crown, and the brim is lined with 
white silk, finished with a ruche of 
white chiffon. 

For older children the styles are 
just as pretty. The hats for “every 
day” are plain felt, in the golf shapes, 
and trimmed with quills or the new 
silk bandanna handkerchiefs, or the 
Persian scarfs in velvet. On more 
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formal occasions pict- 
ure hats are 
The shapes are Direc- 
Tams 
broad brims, or very 
small pokes. 

A handsome gown 
which will be 
at a child’s party this 
week, by a young 
woman of fourteen 
years, is white dotted 
net. There are four 
ruffles of net around 
the bottom of the 
gown, each containing 
rows of tiny 
blue ribbon. Above 
the ruffles there are 
bands of blue ribbon 
becoming narrower as 
they reach the waist. 

The waist is full, 
and tucked from the square cut neck 


worn. 


toires, with 


worn 


several 


to the waist line. Each tuck is 
headed with the narrow ribbon. 
A broad sash of liberty silk, with 
fringed ends is worn. A _ party 
gown that is not décolleté is 
made with a plain skirt finished 
with a broad flounce of lace 


falling over white silk. The tunic 
is pink silk. A lace yoke, edged 
with wide fall of lace is a pretty 
feature, when finished by a fold of 
pink silk laid across the shoulders. 

A dressy costume is of Scotch 
plaid, the tunic is brown cloth, edged 
with brown fox. The yoke is white 
cloth slashed and cut in fancy points. 
A band of fur outlines the rows of 
cording at the throat. 

Heels are put on the tots much 
sooner than was the custom a few 
years ago. The long, flat, shapeless 
“spring heeled” shoes which the 
small person used to wear, almost 
until the time when she was pre- 
sented to society, are not so popular. 

Naturally the foot grew to this 
shape, just as the Chinese woman’s 


foot is molded by her bandages. 


The “arched, well-shaped foot of a 
Scuthern under which a 
stream of water might flow” became 
proverbial. It was observed that 
Southern women, who have inheri- 
tated pretty feet from their French 
and Spanish ancestry, were quite 
vain of their feet, and excusably so. 
They abominated ugly shoes, and 
even the babies wore carefully con- 
structed shoes, which were shaped 
to improve rather than destroy the 
beauty of the feet. 


woman, 


Other mothers were quick to seize 
the suggestion, and now the pedal 
extremities of the little folks are not 
put in box stalls for sixteen or sev- 
enteen years, and then expected to 
fit comfortably in the daintily arched, 
high-heeled, satin slippers worn by 
our belles at fashionable balls. 

The spring heels are used, of 
course, by very, very young children, 
but the vamps are shorter, the instep 





more arched, and the toes have a 
shape resembling, to some extent, 
a human foot. 

The fall shirt waist most popular 
for misses is fine, French flannel, 
polka dotted with white. It is lined 
throughout with outing cloth, often, 
and the back is plaited on a pointed 
yoke. The front is gathered and 
only a suggestion of a yoke is visi- 
ble. The collar is detachable, and 
a linen collar or a ribbon may be 
worn about the throat. 

All wool 
These, as well as the flannels, can 
be tubbed as often as necessary, 
which makes them more useful than 


plaids are serviceable. 


silk waists. 

A style of top coat in favor is 
Kersey, lined with taffeta. It is 
double-breasted, the front piece be- 
ing longer than the sides and back. 
At either side of the large, brass or 
cloth buttons, is a band of braid, 
spreading in a scroll over the bust. 
The revers are small and flat, and 
edged with braid. At the top of the 
sleeve, and at the cuffs, is a pointed 
design in the braid. 

Double faced cloth, with the re- 
verse side of the goods showing in 
the revers, the pocket flaps and the 
cuffs make a stylish top coat for 
fall and early winter. 
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Hk NEW WAISTS are mar- 
vels of art. The designs and 


color schemes are charming, 
and every careful detail shows that 
waists hold an important place in 
the wardrobe of up-to-date women. 
A handsome waist is a delightful 
compromise between the rigid tailor 
gown and the elaborate evening 
costume 
\ good rule to remember in whist 
is “when in doubt, lead trumps.” 
This might be said of waists. If a 
woman is undecided as to what to 
wear upon an occasion that has not 
been clearly defined, she cannot go 





fas wrong af she wears “the half 
toilette,” as a noted French dress 
maker has termed the fancy waist. 

The colors are pale, indistinct and 
elusive. The material is taffeta, 
chitfon, velvet, ribbon and_ taffeta 
mousseline. The latter is a beau 
tiful fabric, thin, fairy like and highly 
lustrous. It lights up well under 
the gaslight, and combines effect 
ively with the silver spangles and 
Persian designs used so much for 
yokes and trimmings 

The bolero has not outstayed its 
welcome, though it has been used 
so much. It is on many of the new 
est models. It is with square cot 
ners, or curves gracefully around 
the bust. Worn with it, usually, is 
a crushed belt a la Empire. 


\ll sorts of jewelled clasps and 


buckles are in vogue and buttons 
are of gold, silver, cut steel, rhine- 
stones or jet. 

Fringe is extremely popular, at 
last. For several seasons it has 





tried to have itself presented to the 
notice of well dressed women, but 
until recently it was ignored un- 
mercifully. Just now, however, it 
cannot complain of its treatment. 





The fashionable woman has taken 
it to her heart, in two senses, and 
it occupies a first place in her affec- 
tions and a prominent position on 
her waist. 

One of the most attractive waists 
is over a tight fitting white taffeta 
lining. The yoke is made with 
wide pink taffeta ribbon, cut in 
points and alternating with white 
lace insertion. The points, which 
end at the bust are edged with 
butter-colored insertion. From un- 
derneath the points an accordian 
plaited white chiffon flounce falls to 
the waist. It is not confined in the 
least, but is allowed to blow at will 
from the narrow belt of white taffeta. 

Cream guipure is pretty over white 
silk. The sleeves should be made 
almost tight, and from the throat 
there are several rows of black vel- 





vet that run through the lace and 
end just above the bust in a small 
bow 

\ new design is of white silk 
sprayed with pink rose buds. In the 
coods there is a stripe of white satin 
This is made into tiny box plaits. 
There is one rever that is lined with 
vhite, and where it fastens, over a 
\-shaped yoke of white corded silk, 
is a narrow string tie of white silk, 
finished with long silk tassels 

Our artist in Paris has sketched 
two charming waists. The first is 
of scarlet taffeta, trimmed with folds 
of satin of the same color. The 
lace is butter colored, and the front 
is tucked white chiffon. The other 
is of yellow ottoman silk tucked. 
The bolero is of cream guipure 


caught with sapphire velvet. 
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UITE a thrill was caused in 
society when Bishop Potter's 


utterances anent divorce 
at the Diocesan Convention were 
made known, and really, if one 


remembers the Right Rev. gentle- 
man’s attitude towards quite a notori- 
ous divorceé, Mrs. Haig, formerly 
Mrs. Coleman Drayton, and his pres- 
ence at a dinner given in her honor 
by her mother, Mrs. Astor, his sudden 
particularity is startling. At the 
same time one cannot altogether blame 
the Bishop, for events, of the kind 
discussed have succeeded each other 
so rapidly and unblushingly of late 
that it is about time some of the 
fashionable clergymen made a stand 
if only to save the unwary or forget- 
ful from falling into pitfalls such as 
that into which Mr. Pembroke Jones 
tumbled head foremost lately. Discus- 
sing people and things at Newport, 
Mrs. George N. Rives, asked him 
whom he considered the most charm- 
ing man he had met there, and with- 
out hesitating a moment, he at once 
named her former husband, O. H. P. 
Belmont. Divorce, to say the least, 
is most awkward in society. Mrs. 
Rives is going about with O. H. P. 
Belmont’s children, and Mrs. O H. P. 
Belmont with W. K. Vanderbilt’s 
youngest son. There are so many 
households of this sort that it is really 
becoming quite burdensome to re- 
member who is who, or rather, how 
parentage runs. As tostrangers, they 
cannot at all hope to goon their way 
unoffendingly. 

As to the Belmont’s, the men of 
course, they seem particularly fated in 
this direction. It has been the same 
in the last generation, and it is about 
time the thing ceased. It is to be 
hoped that in the case of Perry and 
his wife, people will accept the inevit- 
able, and condone what is now irre- 
futable. Divorce is sometimes ex- 
cusable, and in any case, it is better 
for the laity, to err on the side of 
leniency, than set themselves up as 
judges. Mrs. Hermann Oelrich's at- 
titude in this matter has always been 
strikingly praiseworthy, forin spite of 
her Catholic prejudices and teaching 
and the opportunity afforded her fo1 
being nasty to rfany society women, 
yet she never seizes this opportunity 
as other women would so gladly do. 


In fact, one of her warmest friends, is 
a well known divorced woman. As 
a matter of fact, the present condition 
of affairs is more or less the fault of 
the Episcopal Church for its hitherto 
half-hearted siding in the matter. The 
re-marriage of divorced people ought 
to be either countenanced or altogether 
prohibited, but when one finds a high 
Church dignitary condoning offences 
of this kind on one occasion and cen- 
suring them on another there is surely 
something rotten in the state of Den 
mark, 

W. K. Vanderbilt was at Delmoni- 
co’s lately dining with Mrs. Carter, 
the Baltimore belle, whose husband 
hails from Philadelphia. He was 
seemingly quite indifferent to the 
Bend-Bishop wedding. Some time 
ago society was bent on marrying him 
to Miss Amy Bend, and Willie K. was 
certainly a very devoted admirer, but 
that little episode is over, and it was 
probably never more on his part than 
an older man’s very platonic admira- 
tion for youth and beauty. Willie K. 
has evidently had enough of marriage, 
-and the gay bachelor life he is now 
leading seems to suit him admirably. 
He has never looked better or happier. 

New York is choke full of visitors, 
and distinguished visitors at that, and 
all the hotels on Fifth Avenue have 
reaped a golden harvest. Of course 
the Cup Race is the cause of so many 
people being back in town. Driving 
in the Park has been almost impos- 
sible, and some of the liveries sported 
there have been a source of amuse- 
ment to our English cousins. It is so 
hard to make English people under- 
stand that the wife of one dry goods 
merchant may be in society and the 
wife of another equally rich altogether 
out of it. I gave up the task asa bad 
job lately. There is a certain moneyed 
element in all cities that will make 
itself ridiculous by its ravenous desire 
for conspicuousness, and it is too bad 
to have people go away with the im- 
pression that this constitutes New 
York society. 

The races at Morris Park have not 
been attended as they should have 
been. The sporting element alone 
was not wanting, and the lack of the 
more interesting element was no doubt 
due to the interest of the Cup Races. 
Muriel Wilson on her way to the races 
seated on the box seat of a drag, with 
a gorgeous coaching coat reaching to 
her heels of bright vivid scarlet. 
Could anything be more striking or 
more suited to her brilliant beauty ? 
Muriel Wilson always does “ loud 
things,’’ she belongs to the ‘‘loud”’ 
English set, the set that eats, drinks 
and is merry continuously, the set the 
Prince of Wales always gathers about 
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him. Such a well groomed 
young woman as she is too, 
apart from her beauty, no 
wonder she is a_ heart- 
breaker, a modern Cleopatra. 
I wonder if the Duke of 
Marlborough has been alto- 
gether able to forget his re- 
fusal, or does *‘the memory 
of her bright eyes sometimes 
come between him and hap- 
piness ’’ as the dime novelists 
putit. Too many smart things have 
been credited to her to chronicle the 
one hundredth part of them, but 
could anything have been wittier, 
after pardoning its irreverence, than 
her reply to the Prince of Wales, 
when he pleaded with her for An- 
caster’s son and heir, Willoughby 
d’Ersby, ‘‘ Marriages are made in 
heaven, sire, please don’t let us disturb 
the Almighty’s arrangements,” and 
that was all the Prince could get her 
tosay. His Royal Highness admitted 
afterwards he had never been more 
definitely or more diplomatically re- 
fused. 

The Marlboroughs had a mauvais 
quest d’heure after Cornelius Vander- 
bilt’s death. The Duke is exceedingly 
sensitive as to his wife’s antecedents, 
and in the obituary notices of her 
uncle the fact of the Duchess’s great 
grand mother having kept a sailors’ 
boarding house was dilated on ad 
nauseum, ‘The Duchess solaced her 
self as usual in choosing the prettiest 
clothes in Paris, being much too 
sensible an American to let such 
things bother her. 

Mrs. Howard Gould is a very lucky 
woman and intends to make a decided 
bid for society this coming season. 
She has taken the Kernochan resi- 
dence and will entertain largely. 
Howard Gould took some excellent 
photographs during the Cup Races. 
He is quite an expert photographer 
and has one of the finest dark rooms 
in The Niagara devoted to this pur- 
pose. He has the gift, too, of artistic 
posing, and some of the pictures he 
made of Mrs. Howard Gould are far 
superior to any done by the best pro- 
fessional photographers. 

It is surprising, considering their 
wealth, how little success the Goulds 
have had in society. Mrs. George Gould 
has distinct aspirations in this line, 
and made quite a showing at South- 
ampton lately through P. P. Collyer’s 
initiation, but she has never had a 
real footing, yet she is by no means a 
stupid woman. However, I suppose, 
even in this, there is luck. The 
Countess de Castellane is the only one 
of the family that seems to succeed in 
this direction, but then she has Comte 
Boni’s guidance. The Castellanes have 
bought the famous Duc de Noailles 
chateau—the Chateau du Marais—and 
are entertaining there on a lavish 
scale. 

The George Goulds and Castellanes 
don’t seem to pull at all well together. 
the truth is, Boni de Castellane has 
no patience with his sturdy American 
brother in-law. George Gould is a 
plain, blunt, honest fellow and grates 
on the Count’s nerves at times. Just 
as Castellane’s methods and toimfool- 
ery grates on those of George Gould. 
Then, too, Mrs. George Gould has an 
exceedingly sharp tongue and once or 
twice when annoyed by discourtesy or 
at least want of consideration on the 
Count’s part, she sent a few home 
truths flying that were most uncom- 
fortable 

The Rhinelanders have left their 
fine old castle on the Rhine and will 
open their house in New York shortly. 
Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander comes 
back looking handsomer than ever, 
and her fine boy, Philip, has added 
several inches to his height. Mrs 
Rhinelander has bought many Paris- 
ian costumes intended to dazzle spec- 
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tators at the Horse Show. Although 
they had a glorious time on the Rhine 
and amused themselves later with 
some travel in Switzerland, they are 
delighted to be back in New York. 
Mrs T.J Oakley especially, who is 
longing for a good drive on the Ards- 
ley links. Mrs. Frank S. Willoughby, 
Lispenard Stewart’s sister, was with 
the Rhinelanders part of the time at 
Luzerne 

Mrs. Astor, according to last ac- 
counts received by letter, is vastly 
improved by her stay abroad, and has 
planned to sail for New York by No- 
vember the first. There does not 
seem to be anyone able to take Mrs. 
Astor's place in New York. Other 
society women sometimes give more 
brilliant entertainments, but her’s 
alone never fail meeting requirements 
and she certainly has the gift of mak- 
ing up her lists of guests. The most 
warring elements meet in her salon, 
yet somehow the hatchet is always 
buried and nothing ever happens nor 
does anyone feel uncomfortable. 

Nothing but golf in Lenox, every- 
one there seems to be crazy over it, 
and the coaching men are complain- 
ing that they cannot get people to 
drive with them, none of the girls be- 
ing willing to desert the links. Even 
Henry A. Barclay, who always seemed 
safe in securing a pretty companion 
has been forced to drive alone much 
to his discomfiture. 


ALB. SCHALLE 
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LADIES’ TAILORS 
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PRINCESS DELPHINE 


By ALEXANDER MCARTHUR 
Author of ‘‘Gemma, the Story of a Model,” 
“Trish Rebels,’ etc. 


(Copyright by the Author, Oct. 1899). 


CHAPTER I. 


O ONE volunteered to tell her 

N of the calamity. On the con- 
trary they shifted the respon- 
sibility one to another, refusing for 
various excuses to undertake the 
thankless task. Old Prince Karol, 
who generally did all the disagree- 
able errands of the family, wept when 
they tried to force him into telling 
her and when they bombarded him 
with arguments, all plausible and 
convincing, he said he would leave 
the house that very hour and start 
for Monte Carlo or Rouen or Paris 
no matter how impossible the roads 
were or what the severity of the snow 
storms he might encounter would 
be. This threat which they saw was 
really serious stopped their impor- 
tuning, for Prince Karol was just the 
one in the household of Szartorski 
that could not be spared, inasmuch 
as he was really the only unselfish 
member of the family. He had no 
ties of any kind whatever, was un- 
failing in his good nature and with- 
out making a pretence of attending 
to anything, attended to everything. 
Only this one he was obdurate. 
When he said brokenly between his 
sobs “I cannot! I cannot!” and 
then ran out of the room, no one 
made any effort to bring him back. 
Princess Delphine had been the 
apple of his eye from childhood. 
When her mother died he took all 
the responsibility of the baby’s up- 
bringing. He had a nursery fixed 
up in his own apartments and looked 
after her interests as tenderly as any 
mother could have done. Later on 
when Prince Paul married again, the 
little Princess became more than ever 
his baby, because her father after his 
second marriage ceased to give any 
thought to his first born, hardly ever 
saw the child and would not have 
even remembered her fete days if 
Prince Karol had _ not forcibly 
brought them to his notice. 
Karol supervised the child’s whole 


Prince 


education. He engaged 
governesses, helped her with her 
lessons, amused her, took her part 


nurses, 


against her stepmother, and finally 
had the satisfaction of beholding her 
a singularly well bred and highly 
educated young lady, somewhat over 
sensitive because of his petting and 
attention but altogether healthy, 
happy and good tempered. Just as 
he had been her confidant and ad- 
visor in childish joys and troubles, 
so too he became the sharer of all 
her love secrets, or at least of just 
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so much as a young girl ever tells. 
Invariably after every fete or ball 
she came to unburden herself of all 
that had happened, for there was 
absolutely no barrier between them. 
She called him Karol without any 
prefix whatever and had done so 
from her babyhood. Various mem- 
bers of the family censured him for 
allowing this, but Prince Karol 
gloried in the fact. It delighted him 
that she should feel so little restraint 
with him. He had never spoken an 
angry word to her in his life nor had 
she ever disobeyed him in anything. 
Instinctively as children do, she had 
divined his devotion and her loyalty 
had been unswerving. He was every- 
thing to her, father, mother, play- 
mate, companion. He taught her 
to smoke her first cigarette grace- 
fully after the most approved fashion 
of Polish ladies of birth and breed- 
ing and at her first ball it was Prince 
Karol whom she elected to be her 
partner in the polonaise. 

Because he knew her better than 
anyone he knew the exceeding Slavic 
sensitiveness of her disposition, and 
the strength and tendency there was 
in it for sorrow. The news so sud- 
den and unexpected had unnerved 
him. He could not go to her and 
say: ‘ Ladislas Potocki has been 
arrested by the Governor and is on 
his way to Siberia.”” He felt it 
would be kinder to kill her, kill her 
as she then was in all the first flush 
of joy and happiness of her betrothal. 
Time, of course, is a mighty leveler 
and the bitterest sorrows forgotten, 
or if not forgotten, at least allevi- 
ated, but Prince Karol could not 
The news 
Alto- 
gether it seemed too horrible to him 
to be true, yet he knew it was true 


grasp this hope just then. 
was too recent, too terrible. 


and agonizingly thought sooner or 
later Princess Delphine must learn 
of it. It was mid-day and already 
she was uneasy over the delay of 
the letter Count Potocki sent her 
daily, only the knowledge of the 
terrible weather all over the country 
impressed on her by others had 
allayed somewhat her impatience. 
The family had had the telegram 
telling of Potocki’s arrest an hour, 
delayed in its transmission from St. 
They had gone 
one by one into Prince Paul's library, 
Prince Paul and his wife, Delphine’s 
Her stepbrothers Bela, 


Petersburg one day. 


stepmother. 
Ignaz, Etienne, her stepsisters Kat- 
inka and Marie, her two uncles, and 
one aunt, Princess Paul’s mother 
Countess Zamoiska, Miss Dalton, 
the English governess, M’lle Sagan, 
the French governess, Paul Petro- 
witch, Prince Paul’s secretary, and 
Prince Karol, Prince Paul’s uncle 
and Delphine’s grand uncle. They 
stood round the table like culprits. 
The telegram announcing the dread- 


ful intelligence open before them. 
One after another they took it in 
their hands to read it, but no one 
could believe its contents till they 
saw it with their own eyes, looking 
at it too and partly from morbid 
curiosity. They were all talking in 
an undertone and at once, Delphine’s 
stepmother absolutely forgot her 
hatred for the moment and spoke 
endearingly of her, even calling her 
by that Slavic term which means so 
much and sounds so sweetly “little 
soul.” 

No one had arrived at any conclu- 
sion when Prince Karol rushed out 
of the room. They seemed for a 
moment to have nothing to say 
simply because they had nothing to 
suggest, and talk under the circum- 
stances was futile. They could hear 
Prince Karol hurrying along the 
gallery to his own suite of apart- 
ments, a smothered sob sounding 
like convulsive laughter rather than 


weeping. These sounds hardly fin- 


ished and they’ stood looking 
at each other silent, not know- 
ing what to do, when another 


sound greeted their ears that made 
most of them wince. Princess Del- 
phine’s lovely voice singing a love 
song somewhat sad and low but in- 
tensely passionate. She came slowly 
up the stairs, snapping her fan to 
the rythm of the song, her high- 
heeled shoes clicking on the marble 
of each step. When she caught 
sight of the family gathered in her 
father’s library, she stopped still and 
ceased to sing. She knew it was 
no fete day and seeing so many 
gathered at once began to feel 
vaguely uneasy; she hurried to the 
door and stopped just at the thres- 
hold. Prince Paul met her as if to 
bar her entrance, while some of the 
others threw papers over the tele- 
gram. 

* Delphine, my sweetheart,” said 
Prince Paul almost pleadingly. 

Her face paled and her heart be- 
gan to beat quicker, surely some- 
Her father never 
addressed her so. He kept all such 
terms of endearment for her step- 
brothers and _ sisters. Instinctively 
she felt something was awfully 
wrong. She ran her eyes hastily 


thing was wrong. 


over those assembled, only Prince 
Karol was missing. ‘“* Ah something 
is wrong! Karol! What is the 
matter with Karol?” she asked, im- 
patient in her concern and fear and 
quite rudely. She leant against the 
“Speak! Tell me!” she 
“Are you all 


door-sill. 
cried imperiously. 
deaf and dumb?” 

‘No, no, Uncle Karol is not ill,” 
answered Prince Paul. 

“Then what, what is it?” she 
muttered quickly, as a look of agony 
crossed her young face very terrible 


to see. ‘ Ladislas!” 
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“ Yes, a telegram on the table,” 
replied the Prince, brokenly. 

Princess Delphine took it from the 
hands of Paul Petrowitch, looked at 
it, looked at it a second time, her 
face growing paler, then in a dazed, 
semi-conscious way, she said faintly: 
“ Karol, I want Karol, I want him. 
Where is he?” 

Two or three of the family called 
out at once: “ Uncle Karol, come 
quickly, Delphine wants you!” 
Prince Karol had stolen along the 
gallery on hearing her voice and he 
came flying towards them his face 
red and swollen almost beyond 
recognition. He met Delphine at 
the door and put his arms about her, 
and waited for her to say something 
first, but she was unable to speak. 
Every one was crying, even the Prin- 
cess Paul. Delphine alone being 
tearless. 

“My pigeon, my sweetheart, little 
dove, little soul,” Prince Karol said 
brokenly between his sobs, ‘ Don't 
worry, don’t look so. We will—we 
must settle this. It is some mis- 
understanding, wickedness, 
some hideous plot against him be- 
cause he is a Pole. Dearest, weep, 
ease yourself, don’t look so. It will 
be all right—I know it will. Now, 
at once, if you will, we will start for 
St. Petersburg, you and I together, 
we will go to the Czar himself, I 
have powerful friends at Court, and 
we can arrange all this. We will 
arrange it, even if it costs me all my 


some 


fortune.” 

Delphine began to cling to him 
and moan and after much soothing 
she said feverishly and in a queer, 
strained voice: ‘Can we go now— 
at once?” 

Prince Paul and Prince 
looked at each other aghast. 

“How useless!” 

“ What folly!” 

“In this weather!” 

“Karol is crazy to promise this!” 

Every member of the family mut- 
tered something prejudiced, but 
Princess Delphine did not seem to 
understand. Then Prince Paul said 
with an effort and heroically: ‘Yes, 
Uncle Karol, perhaps it is best. You 
may do something, you can do no 
harm, and we must help Ladislas if 
we can.” 

Neither Karol nor Prince Paul nor 
anyone old enough to understand 
the workings of such things had 
hope that anything could be done, 
they felt sure nothing could be done, 
but when they saw the grief in Del- 
phine’s face they knew the reprieve 
was a blessing to her. 

In a few minutes the household 
was in complete confusion, every 
one was willing and helped, but it 
took quite two hours before they 
had some things packed and the 
three horses were saddled to the big 
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sled. At last they were seated, their 
fur shoubas fastened tightly about 
them and bashiks over their caps to 
keep their ears from freezing. 

“We may reach St. Petersburg in 
four days and we may not,” Prince 
Karol said, as he looked through 
the mist of blinding snow and in- 
wardly thought: ‘* What a blessing 
Death in the 
snow is so easy, it would save Del- 


if we never reach it. 


phine so much sorrow.” 

Something of the same idea came 
to some of the others as they stood 
stamping their feet on the frozen 
Then the last 
Prince 


ground in their furs. 
adieux were gone through. 
Paul made the sign of the cross over 
his daughter’s forehead and could 
hardly mutter his blessing, so great 
was his emotion as she kissed him 
with ‘her cold lips. The driver gave 
a whoop of warning, cracked his 
whip and everyone leaped aside as 
for a moment the horses stood on 
their hind legs, tossing the snow in 
clouds for yards about them. A 
second later the sledge had gone, 
only two huddled black figures, mak- 
ing a spot in the snowy whiteness 
all round them, finally even that was 
lost to sight in the dreary winter 
waste. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME TERRIBLE HUSBANDS. 


LADY sends us the request 
A that we will not confine our 
satire to one sex. She thinks 
that the foibles and absurdities of 
husbands may be as justly held up 
to ridicule as those of wives, in which 
view we agree, holding that satire, 
so long as it is not malevolent and 
personal, is wholesome, and even 
productive of reforms which apostles 
might preach in vain, 

In a former article we expressed 
our dislike of masculine women, 
whose air, gait, conversation, and 
behavior always produced the dis- 
agreeable feeling that they have put 
on skirts by mistake. We confess 
we like no better their counterpart 
in the other sex, the men who ought 
to have been women. 

One of our friends, a meek, un- 
offending little lady, admirably de- 
signed for superintending the nurs- 
ery and kitchen, is married to a 
n:an whose tastes are purely domes- 
tic, and in our opinion of a peculiarly 
disagreeable kind. He is a large 
man, and having an income which 
going 
abroad as wage earner, is always to 


does not necessitate his 


be found at home, not in his proper 
place in the smoking-room or in the 


library, but in those regions super- 
intended by the nurserymaid and the 
cook, where the presence of a man 
is exceedingly objectionable. His 
mind—if one may be permitted to 
use so noble a word for so insignifi- 
cant a faculty—is incessantly con- 
cerned with the pettiest details of 
housekeeping, and there is not a 
single item of expenditure which is 
not first of all submitted to him for 
approval. The detestation in which 
he is held by a cook of a liberal turn 
of mind can be better imagined 
than described here. 
ing he descends into the kitchen, 
examines the larder, and arranges 


Every morn- 


the menu for the day, amidst the 
scarcely concealed contempt of the 
ccok and the housemaids, who have 
been known to remark, with that 
tendency to abstract generalization 
so often found in their sex, that 
they do “like a man to be a man.” 
After he has finished pottering about 
the kitchen, this domesticated gen- 
tleman attends on Mondays to the 
washing, and, having peculiar views 
on the subject of the art of the 
laundress, is quite as popular with 
that individual as he is with his 
cook. 

We must do him the justice to 
admit that his knowledge of things 
usually regarded as within the fem- 
inine province is quite amazing; at 
times also it is slightly embarrassing. 
Being an old friend of many years’ 
standing, we are constantly unwill- 
ing listeners to discussions of a 
somewhat Only 
recently at the breakfast table Papa 
discerned something amiss with the 


delicate nature. 


wardrobe of his youngest daughter, 
which aroused all his ladylike in- 
stincts. 

“Maria,” he exclaimed, “ what do 
A safety pin at the bottom 
Come here to me 


I see? 
of your skirt! 
instantly.” 
Maria approached her parent un- 
willingly, and we endeavored to con- 
centrate our attention on a hot roll. 
3ut with a kind of fatal magnetism 
our eyes were compelled to fix them- 
selves on the operations of Maria’s 
parent, who was dragging from 
some subterranean regions beneath 
Maria’s skirt, yards of torn fabric. 
* Ring the bell instantly for nurse,” 
thunders Papa, at the same time 
divesting Maria of her outer gar- 
ments with a dexterity that shows 
familiarity with the 
proceeding. Upon the arrival of 
apa proceeds to harangue 


considerable 


nurse, 
her upon her misdemeanors in re- 
gard to button and strings with a 
solemnity not usually seen off the 
Zench. 

The nagging wife is a classical 
figure on the stage, but she is much 
less odious, probably because, speak- 
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ing generally, she has more reason 
for her unamiable peculiarity than 
the nagging husband. We know 
one unamiable man of this kind 
who, having married a pretty and 
charming young girl, much too 
good for him, makes her life a bur- 
den to her by his perpetual fault 
finding. He is for ever reproving 
her in public, and her costumes, her 
cook, her conversation, and conduct 
are the subject of incessant criti- 
cism. No one could dress more 
modestly nor in better taste than 
this young wife; yet we have seen 
her come down dressed for an en- 
tertainment, and actually compelled 
by her spouse to undress and put 
on another robe because he did not 
consider it suitable. On one occa- 
sion she had dressed herself in an 
evening gown to which prudery it- 
self could have taken no objection. 
Her husband put on his eye-glass 
and gazed at the few inches of white 
throat which revealed itself in the 
most discreet fashion as if it were 
“ T hope,” 
he remarked frigidly, “you don’t 


an outrage on propriety. 


propose going out uncovered in 
this fashion with me. No _ lady 
should ever attract attention. Pray, 
put on something decent.” The 
poor girl, flushed and angry, dressed 
herself in a high gown, went to the 
opera, and had the ironical satis- 
faction of seeing her priggish hus- 
band gazing the whole evening 
through his eye-glass at a lady 
whose costume, or lack of it, at- 
tracted the attention of every man 
present. She was neither young 
nor beautiful nor celebrated, but 
thanks to the daring audacity of her 
bodice, she secured a_ notoriety 
which a combination of these quali- 
ties could not have brought her. 
No doubt the young wife made her 
reflections 
consistency. 


own comparisons and 
upon her 
For the nagging husband we fear 
there is no hope, and the unhappy 


husband's 


woman who has to pass her life 
subject to his eternal criticism and 
lecturing is really to be pitied For 
our part, we think the lot of such a 
woman, who has perpetual words 
thrown at her head, is not much 
better off than the wife of Bill Sykes, 
who has weapons of a more sub- 
stantial, but not less painful, kind 
hurled at her; and we hope every 
husband who reads these lines, and 
is in the habit of lecturing and criti- 
cising, will recall this comparison 
and feel ashamed, and, better still, 
amend. 

A trying order of husband is the 
man who considers himself a wag 
and wit of the first order and feels 
bound to live up to his reputation. 
We know such a husband, a good- 
natured sort of person, with no harm 





iit him beyond this fatal habit of 
being what he is pleased to call 


“funny.” He passes a considerable 
part of his life in reading and learn- 
ing “funny” anecdotes, and, having 
no real sense of humor or appreci- 
ation of wit with point, is a perfect 
dust heap of silly, feeble, and rather 
vulgar jokes, or, as he calls them, 
“ bon-mots.” What his wife, a de- 
voted creature, suffers, no pen can 
describe, or by what process she, a 
woman of sense and refinement and 
humor, came to marry a_ person 
whose stories are of a kind to send 
servant girls into peals of laughter. 
Long practice has made the poor 
lady a proficient in producing smiles 
at the right moment, and she can 
keep her husband in the best of 
humors by applauding his silly, 
pointless stories, most of which, as 
the gentleman’s repertoire is limit- 
ed, she hears two or three times a 
Sometimes, 
with an hypocrisy which we cannot 


week upon an average. 


erough admire, she can actually 
divert his ill-humor caused by a bill 
cot a bad dinner, by entreating him 
to tell that capital story “ about the 
Irish servant girl which Col. Jones 
roared over.” As we say, we admire 
her diplomacy, but we think it hard 
lines on her friends, especially those 
whose expressions betray their senti- 
ments. Fortunately, however, this 
particular host is so gratified by his 
own wit, and so much accustomed 
to an 
who think his humor every bit as 
good as Mr. Corney Grain’s, that the 
notion that one of the “ ladies” 


admiring female audience, 


might be cherishing sentiments of 
contempt and disgust for him never 
enters his head. Some day we will 
write an essay on the vanity of stupid 
men, and show how in this direc- 
tion, as in most others, they can beat 
women. In addition to these types 
of husbands, there are some others 
whose wives have our sincerest 
sympathy, as, for example, the fussy 
man who insists that people will 
take cold if a window is open, and 
is fidgety about a harmless cup of 
tea taken by his wife after dinner, 
or, with the kindest intentions, 
makes life a burden to her by his 
fussing; and the irate man who flies 
into a passion if a train is a few 
seconds late, and quarrels at every 
hotel with the waiters, and swears 
and makes an exhibition of himself 
upon the slightest provocation: and, 
worse still, the mean man who 
haggles over a few pence in a bill 
of hundreds of pounds, and humili- 
ates his unfortunate wife in a thou- 
sand petty ways. And yet all hus- 
bands are not terrible, some are 
even charming; but—as Mr. Kipling 
would say in his earlier manner, 





this is another story. 
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Description 
Of Millinery on 


Centre Pages. 


Hk MILLINERY of the hour 
T is a brilliant kaleidoscope of 
half tones. All sorts of 
trimming from plumes and birds to 
quills and bows are used. If favor 
itism is shown to any particular 
ornament it is the butterfly. They 
are in jet for the street hats, and for 
more formal attire they are gauze 
with white, or gold, or silver dusted 
wings. At the theatre, dinner and 
opera, point lace butterflies, with 
jewelled eyes, flutter in my lady’s 
perfumed hair 

Persian scarfs and handkerchiefs 
are used a great deal for trimming. 
For the street they are velvet, and 
for dress hats they evolve into liberty 
silk or chiffon. : 

\ hat that has a great deal of 
style and dash to it is pictured on 
the centre page. It is blue felt, with 
Tam of blue velvet. The wide bow 
is of blue satin ribbon, against a 
back ground of black wings. 

Guineafowl breasts and wings pro- 
duce a chic effect when the color 
scheme of the hat is good. They 
form or conceal the entire brim from 
front to back, in this illustration. 
The shirred crown of green velvet 
combines well, and the Mercury’s 
wings are shaded from brown to 
black. 

One of the newest hats has the 
brim covered with grebe. The Tam 
is of grey velvet, and two black wings 
curve gracefully over the whole. 

Jet hats have compromised on a 
jet brim only. Usually the crown 
is of black velvet. The jet hat 
illustrated here has a knot of black 
velvet, fastened with a pearl buckle, 
holding in place two long, white 
ostrich plumes, which fall over the 
brim in the back 

Black veiling envelopes the white 
lace on the broad brim of one of 
the latest designs. A large black 
bird is perched on one side, and 
white aigrettes nod over the crown. 

Brown plush forms the brim of a 
charmingly built hat. The crown is 
high and shirred, with slightly pro- 
jecting ruff at the top. Above the 
knot of plush in front is a very tiny 
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grebe head with drooping aigrettes 
of ecru. 

As to the picture hats they are 
poke or Directoire. They waver 
through all the phases of the first 
Empire to the hat of the Restoration, 
and finally show in the Directoire 
with the Marie Stuart peak very 
exaggerated. They are of satin or 
velvet, and their strings are ribbon, 
tulle or fringed scarfs. The accom- 


panying illustration is of brown vel- | 


vet, with blue chiffon shirred under 


the brim. ‘The regulation cluster of | 


ostrich tips is brown. 


Description Of 
Reception Gowns 
on Page 7. 


REPE DE CHENE is a fabric 
’ that has bounded into favor 

again for reception and evening 
gowns. Pink crepe de chene lights 
up more beautifully than any other 
There is a gleaming sheen about it 
that blue or, in fact, every other 
color, fails to catch. A beautiful de- 
sign for a gown of this material is 
made with two full bias ruffles at the 
bottom of the skirt, headed by a band 
of creaminsertion. A narrower band 
of the lace runs up the front of the 
gown, and an odd feature is a yoke at 
the top of the skirt, like that on a 
petticoat. The lace yoke of this 
waist is surrounded by four puffs, 
which are a pleasant departure from 
the usual ruffles. 

Black and white always attracts at- 
tention. An ivory silk or satin is 
very effective under black lace. The 
accompanying illustration is a charm- 
ing design of this style of gown. The 
tunic is finished with silk fringe, and 
falls over an accordian plaiting of 
black silk. The sleeves and yoke may 
be transparent. 

Figured silk is used for afternoon 
receptions or informal at homes. The 
gown used in this illustration is white 
taffeta, sprayed with pink flowers. 
The lace yoke shows a small portion 
of the throat at the V-shaped open- 
ing. The top of the bodice is puffed 
in several rows, picturesquely out- 
lining the yoke. 


MORRIS WEINGARTEN 


seoeLadies” 


Tatlor and Furrier 


36 W. THIRD STREET, 34 WEST 35th STREET 


TROY 


NEW YORK 


All fittings receive my personal attention, and being the inventor of some 
exclusive designs makes it possible for me to execute all orders with best 


satisfaction at the lowest possible price. 


A LARGE STOCK OF IMPORTED MATERIALS AND FRENCH 
MODELS TO SELECT FROM. 


NOTICE—Readers of this advertisement are particularly requested to note the address of 
Mr, Weingarten in order to obviate mistakes which have heretofore ocurred, 
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HAAS BROS. 


27 and 29 
Sst Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Street Hats 


Smart Toques 


oe AND 


Exclusive Neckwear 


Condon Carlton Club 
Golf and Cycle Hats 





M. BECKON 


IMPORTER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


AND 


EXPERT HABIT MAKER 


711 Lexington Avenue 


NEAR 57TH STREET. 


Who has been very successful 
for years, and whose reputation 
as a first-class Ladies’ Tailor is 
known to the best people all 
over the country, announces his 
removal from 116 East 59th St., 
to more commodious quarters 
at the above address. 

Special attention is called to 
the perfect fitting Habit and 
the smirtest skirt at a price that 
can not be duplicated elsewhere 
considering its value. 

| also make Fur Garments to 
order and remodel old ones 


equal to new at moderate prices. 


Former Appress, 116 EAst 59TH STREET 
Present Appress, 711 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


UFLAND’S 


The largest trimmed millinery establishment 
in New York 


We are showing for the Fall 
Season 1500 Hats, each a 
model of perfection. Our 
$10 Hats are the best value 
in New York. Style 
unequaled. A visit to our 
store will convince. aaee 


UFLAND’S 


279 Sixth Avenue 
Bet. 17th and 18th Sts, NEW YORK 


GABRIEL & CO. 
34 W. 23p St. 
Near 6th Ave. NEW YORK 


FRENCH PATTERN 
Harts 
Tooues 
BonneETS 


AN INSPECTION RESPECTFULLY 
INVITED 
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WOMEN DUELISTS. 


O WOMEN of the present day 
DB) fight duels? The question is 
startling. Have women ever 
crossed swords in mortal combat is 
the questioning Vague 
memories of the affair that convulsed 
social Baltimore, a few years ago, 
flash through the brain. Two fair 
members of a famous set, about 
which so much has been written, 
put on the gloves after a theatre 
party where the wine had resembled 
the brook in its continuous perform- 
ance line, and fought for the honor 
of going home in the same trap with 
a well known cotillon leader. 
The famous duel of Ninon d’En- 


answer. 


clos is remembered, of course. But 
that woman was said to be a record- 
breaker from all points of view. Her 
press agent, whose work has lived 
through centuries, would own the 
Rialto if he lived in New York to- 
day. Anyway d’Enclos, “stung by 
spretae injuria formae,” to quote from 
Ingoldsby, donned manly attire and 
challenged a gay and festive young 
noble who had affronted her. She, 
being a clever swordsman, watered 
the dandy’s boutonniere in his own 
blood and cost him a deep humilia- 
tion and a satin doublet. 

In the mausoleum at the British 
Museum are the remains of the tomb 
of Mausolius. The frieze of that 
magnificent edifice represented a 
battle between the Amazons and the 
Greeks, according to Pliny. An 
Amazonian battle field is represented 
also in the relief of the Phigaleian 
room. And a sarcophagus, one of 
the gems of the museum, shows the 
duel between Hercules and the fair 
Andromache. To judge from the 
positions, one would not be far 
wrong in laying odds on the lady. 
Gibbons, in his Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, tells of the 
patrician beauties appearing, on great 
gala occasions, in the arena, fully 
armed as gladiators, and giving an 
exhibition of skill and strength. 

But the question is, do cultured 
women of to-day fight a la morte? 
I sought Monsieur Louis R. Senac, 
an authority on affairs of foils and 
swords. Monsieur had just returned 
from giving a lesson to a well-known 
actress. He was in full fencing cos- 
tume. 

“Do women of to-day fight 
duels?” he said as he sat down and 
drew off his gloves. “ Of course 
they do. When one knows how to 
fence skillfully, it is easy to avenge 
an insult, and women do so as 
quickly as men.” 

His eyes flashed. 
an Egyptian than a Frenchman. 
His glance is as fierce as a tiger’s 
or as soft as a woman’s according 
tc the emotion. He is tall and lithe 
and moves with the ease and grace 
that characterizes a past master in 
the art of fencing. I resolved to be 
very polite. =.» 

“The pistol is as much a part of 


the toilette of the men of the south 
-_ 


He looks more 


and west as the sword was to the 
man of caste of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,’ continued Senac fils, “ and in 
those countries an affair of honor 
never goes beyond the coroner's 
verdict of ‘justifiable 
Did you notice that pretty little 
blonde who was leaving as you en- 


homicide.’ 


tered? Then you recognized her, 
and if you will not use her name I 
will tell you that the scar across her 
forehead, which her hair partly hides, 
was received in an affaire of honor 
in St. Petersburg three years ago. 
It was the outcome of a dressing 
recom quarrel, in which the name of 
a Grand Duke of Russia was in- 
volved. Of course, in that country 
where the State controls the press, 
it was hushed up, and the lady and 
her rival were quietly escorted to 
the frontier. I fancy madame’s heart 
was as badly pinked as her fair brow, 


HE WAS IN FULL 


and it is too sacred a thing for her 
to give to her press agent, so it re- 
mains a secret among a few. I 
taught her to fence, and I knew the 
ability of the other combatant, and 
I am sure it was more than the 
unique position that made her hand 
unsteady. 

“Just four years ago, last week, 
the inner circles of the most exclus- 
ive court of Europe, that of Austria, 
was shocked at the duel of two of 
the debutantes of the season; the 
meeting took place at Schloss. By 
accident I witnessed it. One of the 
seconds was a sister to a lady in 
waiting to a reigning sovereign. 
They drove to the spot in closed 
carriages, and wore long coats over 
their short skirts. But they had 
dressed hurriedly and had forgotten 
to remove their corsets. They had 
had several opportunities to wound 
each other, and the sword of each 
had glanced off before they realized 
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it. The seconds demanded a change 
of costume, and patrician blood was 
spilled before beauty’s honor was 
avenged. At court it was announced 
that a certain bud had a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia, which accounted 
for absence from state functions. 
The affair was veiled in as much mys- 
tery and as many conflicting stories 
were told about it as about the death 
of the Crown Prince. By the way, 
Rudolph was very attentive to one 
of the fair duelists. And it was ob- 
served the next season that she wore 
a broad ribbon from shoulder to 
shoulder when she appeared in even- 
ing clothes. To her intimates she 
confided that there was a red mark 
underneath, which was left by some 
of the medicines applied to draw 
out the pain when the pneumonia 
was attacking hardest. 

** All actresses must fence, not that 





FENCING COSTUME. 


they expect to be called out on the 
field of honor, nor do they expect to 
have to cross swords before the foot- 
lights, but fencing is as necessary to 
them as dancing, or the art of make 
up. It gives a grace and airiness of 
motion that no other training can 


bestow. Among the most famous 
stage people who have been pupils 
of my father or myself are Mrs 
Langtry, a most clever swords- 
woman, Mrs. Potter, whose stage 
presence was greatly improved after 
her first course, Rose Coghlan, who 
reduces her weight thereby, and 
Elsie de Wolfe, who has built up her 
wonderful figure by the same means. 

‘* Among the social set are Messrs. 
Perry Belmont, Pierre Lorillard, 
Count Hadik and Fernando Yznaga. 
A few society women took it up for 
a fad. They wanted to toss off, in a 
discussion, the technicalities of the 
art, they wanted to have their pict- 
ures taken in the costume, and they 








CORRECT FENCING COSTUME. 


thought the foils, mask and gloves 
would make effective decorations for 
their dens. This is the type of wo- 
man who wears high heeled slippers, 
with large buckles, an accordian 
plaited skirt, and décolletté, chiffon 
waist. She insists on a buckler, and 
a liberty silk scarf floats coquetishly 
over her shoulder. 
thrust in her belt. 


A toy dagger is 
I hate to see my 
There is 
bound to be an explosion sooner or 
later.’ 


father teach such a pupil. 


Senac pére passed through the 
room to the cold plunge. I pictured 
that doughty swordsman and duelist 
before such a pupil. He looks as 
though he might have been one of 
Richelieu’s famous guardsmen, had 
he lived at that time. 

‘But the general run of society 
women understand what a tonic to 
the nerves fencing is, and take it up 
seriously,” continued Mr. Senac. 
“These it is a pleasure to teach. 
They are quicker than men and can 
defend themselves better. But the 
weak wrist, which is characteristic 
of even the strongest woman, has to 
be developed before she can hold her 
own against the sword of a man.” 

“ Low, tennis shoes are absolutely 
necessary, and a heavy, short, cordu- 
roy skirt is appropriate, a padded, 
chamois skin waist is needed when 
thrusts are made with force. Such 
is the correct dress for the swords- 
woman who is in earnest, and 
not a poseur. The other is very well 
for comic opera, or to amuse my 
lady. I see that a society girl of 
London, the daughter of a British 
naval officer, who taught her to fence, 
has adopted it as a profession, and 
is ready to meet any man who has 
won enough honors to make him a 
foeman worthy of her steel.” 

When asked if he would accept a 
direct challenge from her, Monsieur 
smiled and declared that he had kept 
his pupil waiting long enough. 








THE WORLD’S EXPOSITION OF 
1900, IN PARIS. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ep.’s Nore.—Through an oversight we 
neglected to state in our last issue that the 
cuts of the Grand and Petit Palaces were 
kindly lent us by the Director of the Ameri- 
can Exhibitor's Agency, Mr. Blum, and the 
Agency's courteous Secretary, Mr. Roch. 


Hilf more one studies official 
T plans and figures, the 

stronger grows the ‘convic 
tion that this Exhibition of 1900 
will present a spectacle colossal in 
its magnificence We have given 
an idea as to the palaces in course 
o* erection in the Champs Elvsées 
We will now take 
up the Champ de Mars. Most visi 


to the Invalides 


tors to Paris remember the Champ 
de Mars as the home of the rival 
Like the 
Invalides, the Champ de Mars seems 


salon and the Tour Eiffel 
inaccessible and somewhat of a 
journey \ drive or walk in the 


Champs Elysee or the Bois was an 


every day occurrence, whereas a 
visit to the Champ de Mars was rare 
and never with that specific object 
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ESPLANADE DES INVALIDES. 


in view, this generally being a visit 
to the Salon in the Gallerie des Ma- 
chines. In the Champs Elysées and 
on the boulevards one met familiar 
faces on all sides and acquaintances 
by the dozen. In the Champ de 
Mars, however, except on stated oc- 
casions one was surrounded by 
strangers, and these not even Paris- 
ians, but people from the Provinces, 
tourists and nursemaids. In fact, 
the Champ de Mars hardly seemed 
a part of Paris at all. The Exposi- 
tion has now literally transformed 
this place, hitherto famed for its 
flower beds and the gigantic Tour 
Eiffel which dwarfed all objects near 
it For months past florists have 
heen busy with the gardens and some 
of the finest trees that had to be re- 
moved from the Trocadero to make 
room for various buildings are now 
transplanted here and owing to the 
skill and care exercised are growing 
finely \pplications from all parts 
of the world came in for horticultural 
space, but unfortunately they met 
with a refusal, the gardens of the 
Champ de Mars hardly sufficing for 


PALAIS D'ELECTRICITE 


1) 


ornament. An exception alone was 
made in favor of Holland, for the 
Dutch gardeners promised an exhi- 
bition of hyacinths and tulips so 
wonderiul that the administrators of 
the Exposition stretched a point in 
their favor. The gardens of the 
Champs de Mars will be in the care 


{ fifty gardeners, who will perform 
the various duties in the morning, 
wearing uniform in the afternoon, 
and guarding the flowers and trees 
from desecration; no easy matter, 
by the way, when we remember that 
during the last exhibition § entire 
grass plots and borders disappeared 
after each féte, as completely as if 
an army of locusts had passed over 
the land, the grass, roots and all, 
being literally ground in the dust 
under the feet of the thousands that 
passed over them. 

The most important and at the 
same time the most striking feature 
of the Champ de Mars will be the 
Palais d’Electricité and the gigantic 
30th will be 
In the 


water works before it. 
models of modern ingenuity. 
crypt of the building the motors of 





the enormous electric power of the 
entire Exposition will be housed. It 
is difficult to find words of descrip- 
tion so new and colossal are these 
two magnificent structures. Iron 
and glass alone will be used in their 
construction. In the centre of the 
waterfall on some rocks a group will 
be placed representing Humanity, 
conducting Progress towards the 
Future, below two figures of the 
furies personifying Routine, the cen- 
tral cartouche of the Palais d’Elec- 
tricité will have emblazoned on it 
the numbers 1900 in electric lights 
of gigantic size, and on the top of 
the building will appear the statue 
of Electricity. The French love all 
things bright and beautiful and they 
promise us something that will very 
nearly approach a miracle in the il- 
lumination of this most wonderful 
The architects of these dar- 
ing conceptions are, M. Eugene 
Hénard, Palais d’ Elecricité, and 
M. Paulin, architect of the water- 
works, both graduates of the Ecole 


palace. 


des Beaux Arts. Persian imagery 


alone could adequately describe the 





SALLE DES FETES. 


























wonders of these palaces of Water 
and Light with their wealth of trans- 
lucent color. It is not hard to im- 
agine that as Parisians claim mortal 
eyes have not gazed yet on anything 
nearly approaching their equal. All 
that is powerful and grand, awe-in- 
spiring and beautiful in electricity 
will be here apotheosized. 

Behind the d'Electricité 
and the Chateau d’Eau and in the 
centre of what was once the Gallerie 
des Machines the great Salle des 
Fétes is situated. Up to the present 
the circuses of Spain hold the record 
for the seated in 
one enclosure, which is 12,000; but 


-alais 


number of those 


Paris of course must outdo this in 
her Exposition and the Salle des 
Fétes is built to hold 15,000 specta- 
tors. It is round, beautifully deco- 
rated, and the dome is a masterpiece. 
One million five hundred kilometres 
of iron have been used in the con- 
struction of this vast Salle. 

On each side of the Salle des Fétes 
are the vast spaces devoted to agri- 


culture. That on the side of Avente 


La Bourdonnais being devoted to 
French interests, that on the side of 
the Avenue Suffren to the various 


foreign sections. 

There is no doubt that the Champ 
de Mars with its various palaces will 
produce a most imposing spectacle. 
Going through the Tour Eiffel on 
the right the first palace we meet is 
that of Education and Letters, facing 
which on the left is the 
Mines and Metals. Next to 
Palace of Education is the Palace of 
Civil Engineering, its vis-a-vis being 
the Palace of Tissues and Clothing. 
Next to the Civil En- 
gineering comes the Palace of Chem- 


Palace of 
the 


Palace of 


istry, and opposite this the Palaces 
of Mechanical Materials and Pro- 
cesses. Then comes the 
Falace of Electricity joining the two 
sides with its pointed arch of mar- 


great 


vellous light. 
Of the palaces of the Champ de 
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PALACE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Mars the most attractive and beauti- 
ful, perhaps, is that which houses 
Civil Engineering; a majestic arched 
forms the middle of the 
the left right of 
which are long colonnades, finished 
on either end by two great pavilions. 
A wonderful frieze by M. Allar runs 
the entire length of the colonnade 


entrance 


building, to and 


and represents every known method 
of transportation from the chariot of 
earliest history to the most modern 
Then there 
other friezes, cartouches, wonderful 


of automobiles. are 
fresco paintings, sculpture and deco- 
rations; nor is it too much to say 
that a view of this beautiful palace 
alone merits a visit to Paris. It is 
the work of M. Jacques Hermant, a 
pupil of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
known in America as the architect of 
the French section of the’ Chicago 
This Palace of Civil 


Engineering is worthy 


Exposition. 
indeed a 
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the 
Frenchman’s genius, and Americans 


monument to distinguished 
who remember his work in Chicago 
will doubtless be delighted by this 
latest proof of his power. 

The Champ de Mars 
tainly present a wonderful spectacle 
by daylight, but it will only be at 
night with the great Palais d’Elec- 
tricité lit up and the 
colors of the waters playing in its 


will cer- 


many-hued 


fountains that visitors will realize all 
its beauties. If the Champs Elysées 
will look the 
Champ de Mars will look its best at 


its best in daytime, 


night. 

Another striking the 
Champ de Mars will be the Lumin- 
ous Palace, the work of M. 
A Parisian wag has described it as 


feature of 
Pousin 


“a dream of opium,” and it certainly 


is as Oriental as a vision of Tom 


Moore’s. M. 


who has devoted himself to the study 


Pousin is a painter 


of stained glass. He finds in glass 
his whole delight and ambition, as 
he says himself glass is more trans- 
than 
metal, and one has every nuance of 


parent than air, more opaque 


color, softness, subtlety, depth, solid- 
ity at It can be milky, 
opaline, irridescent, black as night or 


command. 


metallic, and all forms are possible 
to it. 
he has raised the 


M. Pousin is an enthusiast; 
Palais Luminous 
on some rocks in the middle of the 
lake the Tour Eiffel. Steps 
lead to a vast hall, luxuriously fur- 
nished_ with 


near 
draperies, portieres, 
divans, rugs; the dome is decorated 
with rubies and gilding: a lantern 
hangs from the centre and a globe on 
which rests the statue of Electyone, 
daughter of the Sun, turns continu- 
ally in space without apparent sup- 
port. The entire furniture, with the 
walls, dome, floors, decorations, are 
made of glass, fashioned in the most 
The fringe of the 
curtains is made of ropes of pearls 


wonderful colors. 
whether under the 
sun’s rays or those of the electric 
light, the effect of all this glass will 
be most dazzling. M. 


and altogether, 


Pousin has 
managed to imitate with astonishing 
success all the most beautiful known 
the 
fore, will realize the dreams of our 
Birds 
and flowers, all in glass, flourish in 


gems; Palais Luminous, there- 


childhood as to fairyland. 
this palace and make illusion more 
complete, and as to the outside deco 
rations, it seems impossible to 
realize that it could ever have been 
fashioned of the same material. M 
has succeeded in 


Pousin actually 


getting the most exact representa 
the 


portieres hang with all the softness 


tion of brocaded tissues and 


and grace of silk and with all its 
subtleness. Luckily for M. Pousin 
we live in an age when witchcrafts 


are pooh-poohed and laughed at 
otherwise it would go hard with his 
skin, for he has certainly achieved a, 
wizard’s dream. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISS ISABEL IRVING’S GOWNS IN “ THE TYRANNY OF TEARS ”’ AT THE EMPIRE. 
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R. HENRY MILLER made 
a dangerous experiment 
when he accepted Mr. Free- 
man Wills’ adaptation of Dickens’ 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” rechristened 
“The Only Way.” He refused to 
believe that a sufficient number of 
French aristocrats had been guillo- 
tined on the New York stage, and 
had dyed the boards with their blood, 
ot make up, if you insist on being 
literal. He refused to take warning 
from Mr. Coghlan’s disastrous finish 
ir. “Citizen Pierre,” at the close of 
last season. He believed that we 
like being wrought up, and he pro- 
ceeded to harrow. 

He appeared in a play written for 
au English actor, whose require- 
ments and capabilities had been 
studied, carefully, by the adapter. 
This is a new departure. Usually 
a well-known star camps by the desk 
of his author, and, gazing over the 
copy, jogs the elbow of his victim 
ii another character in the play is 
given a good line. Sometimes, 
authors are stupid enough to fancy 
that some one else besides the star 
is to have a scene worthy a curtain 
call. Anyway, Mr. Miller went 
ahead, regardless of the fact that 
New York is tired of being guillo- 
tined in spirit. And New York 
proved as fickle as a coquette. New 
York has accepted Mr. Miller and 
his well built guillotine with thanks. 
The public is not “crying for” him, 
to quote from the food people, who 
take in vain, with yellow journal 
war type, on the dead walls of the 
city, the name of the small person. 
But the public is handing its shek- 
els through the box office of the 
Herald Square Theatre right along. 
As Sydney Carton, Mr. Miller has 
a part after which the heart of every 
actor longs. It is full of “ situa- 
tions.” It is melodramatic enough 
to appeal to the gallery, and it is 
artistic enough to appeal to the 


orchestra. Surely mortal actor could 
not demand more of his author. (I 
am not expected to say immortal 
actor, am I, Mr. Frohman?) 

Mr. Miller draws a very fine pict- 
ure of the gentlemanly blackguard, 
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and portrays with rare distinction 
the lowest depth of degradation and 
splendid heights of emotion to which 
Sydney Carton descends and rises, 
at the end, redeeming himself in “‘the 
only way,” according to his lights. 
Miss Margaret Anglin, as Mimi, a li- 
cense of the adapter, by the way, and 
a fortunate one, plays with delightful 
delicacy. Mr. Edward J. Morgan 
is aS intense and earnest as ever, 
and Mr. J. H. Stoddart divides the 
honors with the star. Mr. Byron 
Douglas—but no manager expects 
more of Mr. Douglas than that 
frown. It is what matinee girls 
sigh for, give up caramel money for, 
and, more to the point, buy tickets 
for. When Mr. Douglas forgets that 
frown, he will have to take up an- 
other profession. 


“ A Stranger in a Strange Land” 
would feel more at home in Red Dog 
or Kalamazoo. It does not belong 
on Broadway—though the Manhat- 
tan Theatre is on Sixth avenue, it 
ranks with the Broadway houses. 
There are some very bright lines in 
the play, though the whole is a hope- 
less hodge-podge, and the cast is a 
good one. Mr. George Osbourne, 
who has become famous in Indian 
parts, plays with his usual skill, and 
Mr. Cyril Scott, who has reformed, 
promised never to stray after strange 
gods again, and vowed not to covet 
the laurels of Wilson and Hopper, 
dees what he can with a rather 
senseless role. He manages to 
throw a great deal of boyish en- 
thusiasm into his scenes. 

As to the plot, Sherlock Holmes 
would not try to figure on it. There 
are a series of Indians, a real one, 
Mr. Osbourne, and various others 
who have assumed the disguise for 
farce comedy reasons. The identity 
of each is mistaken by his dearest 
friends and nearest relatives, accord- 
ing to farce comedy laws, and the 
audience is more bewildered after 
each act. Mr. M. A. Kennedy is 
amusing and Miss Maud White as 
Alice Wellington, an American girl 
iu London, has nothing to do but 
wear pretty gowns and laugh. Miss 
White laughed very heartily and at 
seme length at most of the jokes, 
but then she draws a salary for it. 
Still I fancy it must go hard with 
her sometimes. It is a severe test 
of her abilities as an actress. 

Mr. Sidney Wilmer and Mr. 
Walter Vincent plead guilty on the 


plogramme, as the authors. They 
are two young actors, and as this 
is their first offence the public seems 
inclined to see the good points of 
the play, just for encouragement, 
and to look for better things from 
them in the future. 


“The Gadfly’ has fluttered away 
from Wallack’s into the gloom of 
ignoble failure. Mr. Stuart Robson 
had too much regard for the feelings 
of the public. He does not know 
New York, evidently. We have 
been fed on tobasco so long that 
plain spice is as weak as a John 
Drew play or table d’hote claret. 
Erotic plays, with young women 
possessing pasts and a continuous 
performance of presents give the 
critics an opportunity to take a high 
stand, and to utter telling 
epigrams, but the erotic plays fill 
the house, and, incidentally, the 
pockets of the managers. A very 
brilliant confrere said recently, “We 
still have ‘Zaza,’ the tragedy of a 
demi-mondaine, so nakedly told in 
the original French, that the Ameri- 
can adapters have seen fit to lug in 
a final and irrational fig leaf, which 
is a new outrage rather than an 
apology. The rehabilitation of Zaza, 
in the last act is an offence against 
art.” But the American adapters 
knew their business. They served 
tobasco by the buckets full, and the 
primest apologized for their rapt 
attention to Zaza by pointing tri- 
umphantly at the moral. The plan 
has made a fortune for every one 
concerned. 

Then gaze at the wreck of “ The 
Gadfly.” Mr. Robson rejected the 
adaptation of Mrs. Voynich, the 
author of the book. It was impious 
and impossible he said. It was a 
tirade against the church. It must 
be toned down. The delicate feel- 
ings of the public must be protected. 
As it was the poor little gadfly at 
Wallack’s was so apologetic, so 
harmless that it was ignored. It did 
not rise to the dignity of being dis- 
cussed at Sorosis. The good ladies 
never thought of arguing “ Should 
our young people see ‘ The Gadfly.’ ”’ 

It is very absurd for an actor, who 
has made a hit in one line of work 
to rush into something else. It is 
not so in any other profession. A 
man who has made a reputation as 
dramatic critic is content. He does 
not sigh for the comic editor’s job. 
A man who has mastered the ins 
and outs of the dry goods business 
does not close out his shop and de- 
vote himself to drugs. But actors 
will do it. De Wolf Hopper at- 
tempted to be more serious than is 
his wont when the “Charlatan” was 
first produced. He had to get into 
his old tracks. And Mr. Francis 


moral 


Wilson tried to crowd Mansfield in 
his new comic opera “ Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” He has reformed, I 
hear. But no editor compels a critic 
tc sit through a comic opera twice. 
So my information is gathered from 
the press agent. If actors insist on 
turning things upside down, how 
can the critics for the dailies write 
half their copy before the play? Mr. 
Robson tired of the laurels he had 
won. He refused to be funny any 
longer, and “ The Gadfly ” was the 
result. He played remarkably well, 
censidering he was enteririg an en- 
tirely new field. But why plough 
new ground when the old soil is 
fertile still? Miss Burroughs had the 
thankless role of Gemma, and Mr. 
Ernest Hastings made a dignified 
and impressive cardinal. Of course 
he could not be the priest of the 
book, but that was not his fault. 
Goruam. 


Stage Gowns. 


In America, lately, as has been the case for 
some years in Paris, we draw heavily upon 
the stage for fashions. The leading women 
of the stage spend as much time in the selec- 
tion of their gowns as upon their parts. In 
many of the secondary réles the gown is 
more important than the lines. The gowns 
in a modern society play, put on by promi- 
nent managers cost a small fortune. And 
the clever woman does not order her winter 
wardrobe till she has seen the new plays 
produced in the early fall. 

Miss Isabel Irving is one of the best dressed 
women on the American stage. Aside from 
her acting it is her taste in dress that makes 
her valuable as a leading woman to Mr, John 
Drew, who plays only modern society plays, 
asarule. If there isa novelty in the way of 
a sash, a stock or ‘‘the clover leaf chain,” 
such as she wears in the first act of ‘‘The 
Tyranny of Tears,” having a successful run 
at the Empire, Miss Irving is sure to discover 
it. The detail of her toilettes is perfect. 
Her gowns in this play are up to her stan- 
dard, and, alone are worth the price of ad- 
mission. A green chiffon tucked, to look 
like stripes, and worn over green silk is a 
delightful confection, The stripes meet in 
the back in a bias line, and dwindle away 
into the series of small, fluffy ruffles-at the 
bottom of the gown. Above the ruffles, which 
run in zig-zag loops,is a band of Irish lace. 
A pretty feature of the toilette is a lavender 
chiffon scarf that is laid about the throat, 
caught in a loop with a hammered silver 
buckle at either side of the yoke and allowed 
to fall in graceful folds to the waist. A 
charming toilette is a princess gown of white 
cloth. It is fastened by laces from below the 
hips to the bust. There are wide revers that 
give a dash and piquancy to the costume, 
The yoke is filled in by one of the new prin- 
cess ties. A masterpiece is an entire gown 
of old Renaissance lace, ivory tinted. The 

etticoat is ivory silk veiled with white chif- 
‘on. The long, pointed tunic is edged with 
sable. The bodice is cut square, with trans- 
parent sleeves, and a band of fur runs from 
shoulder to waist on one side. 

There are some handsome gowns to be 
seen at the Lyceum, where ‘‘ Miss Hobbs”’ is 
very popular. Mrs. G. H. Gilbert wears a 
pretty costume for an old lady. It is black 
silk, made with plain skirt, having a wide 
panel in front. The large point lace collar 
and tiny cap to match are finished with a 
small bow and strings of pink ribbon. Mrs. 
Clare Bloodgood, one of the many well-known 
society women who have gone upon the 
stage, recently, wears a delightful affair in 
silk poplin, the latest Parisian craze. The 
wide flounce is headed with several rows-ot 
cording and the yoke and sleeves are of Irish 

int. Miss Annie Russell’s gown in the 
ast act is of pink, dotted net, over pink silk. 
The two lace flounces at the bottom of the 
gown are banded with sattm ribbon. The 
tunic is slashed, edged with~poiut laee, and 
closely gathered panels of the net, bound 
with tiny ribbon, are let in. Miss Mabel 
Morrison wears an effective gown of green 
silk, veiled with black lace. There is a pan- 
el of black chiffon from hem to waist, 
caught at intervals with green velvet bows. 
The bodice is décolleté and the sleeves are 
of the lace, 
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MUSIC. 


HE pianist of note to reach this 
country this season, is Vladimir 


de Pachmann, the divorced 
husband of Maggie Okey, now mar- 
ried to Maitre Labori, of Dreyfus 
fame. Pachmann has wonderful tech- 
nique and is master of every possible 
shade in tone and color. Neverthe- 
less, he is anything but a great ar- 
tist, and although he passes for a 
great Chopin player with the masses, 
as a fact, his art is distinctly bad. 
Pachmann will sacrifice musically, 
anything for effect, and his senti- 
mentality is the reverse of Chopin- 
esque, being vulgar. At the same 
time he is a great craftsman, an acro- 
bat only, if you will, but nowadays 
piano pounders are so numerous and 
so devoid of all aptitude for tone color 
that it is a relief to listen to an artist 
who if not great has certainly mastered 
the beauties of wance. 

Paderewski plays in December and 
is expected to arrive here the last week 
of next month. We need not feel sure 
of his coming, however, till he is here, 
for his opera may detain him later and 
perhaps altogether. 

It is curious to note that both of the 
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foregoing, with Max Hambourg, pupil 
of Lezhetitsky, a young man of un- 
usual promise, who is to play here 
this Winter, are all Slavs. Undoubt- 
edly the Slav has the gift of piano 
playing. They are born piano play- 
ers even as Chopin was born a com- 
poser of piano music. Outside of 
these three Slavs, Sievekiny, Joseffy, 
Aus der Ohe, Blumfield, Zeissler, Bur- 
miester, Godowsky and Shzumowski 
are all promised us this season. 

The Castle Square Opera Company 
is by no means a very satisfactory con- 
cern from an art point of view, but it 
seenis to suit some classes of amateurs. 
As to Tannhauser, in English, it is not 
and never was, for that matter, in this 
language a success. But the company 
work hard and probably do their best, 
therefore, why blame them for short- 
comings that are unalterable. 

At the opera Mr. Grau promises us 
a Mozart Cycle, news almost too good 
to be true. Emile Paur will have a 
chance to show what he can do with 
opera conducting. The latest reports 
as to Jean de Reszke’s coming are not 
favorable, still he is a good hearted 
fellow and if friend Grau finds himself 
in a hole de Reszke will surely help 
him out. Melba, unfortunately for us, 
goes to Russia, but all of the others 
are to be here notably Calvé. The 
greatest treat Grau promises his 
patrons so far is the hearing of ‘‘ The 
Magic Flute’? with Madames Sem- 
brich, Ternina, de Lusanne, Adams, 
Strong, Shuman-Heink and Mautelli, 
and Messieurs Selizka, Campanari, 
Plancon and Edouard de Reszke, all 
in the cast. ‘* Falstaff ’’ will prob- 
ably be given, but about this nothing 
is actually sure. 

By the way, reliable news come 
from Italy, that Verdi is completing 
his memoirs, more or less because he 
wants to defend his Wagnerian de- 
partures with ‘‘ Othello,”’ and the 
attacks of the lyric school therefor. 
Verdi is to-day the greatest living 
musician, and whatever he has to say 
on any subject will be anxiously 
awaited by the whole musical world. 





BOOKS. 

The autumn flow of books has set 
in with a rush, and itis hard to know 
where to pick and choose. A book 
that would make our Gallic cousins 
smile ‘‘ Trooper 3809, a Private Sol- 
dier of the 3rd Republic,’’ by Lionel 
Decle, Charles Scribner’s Sons, is per- 
haps the most notable. Those who 
like to see people or institutions get 
hard knocks will be pleased with this 
volume, for Decle ‘‘ goes for’’ the 
French Army with a sledge hammier. 
It would be rude to say just what we 
think about Mr. Decle’s book, but we 
would certainly like to draw the atten- 
tion of the reader to the fact that Mr. 
Decle is probably still smarting from 
the effect of some terms of imprison- 
ment imposed on him by his superiors 
in the French army; also that we 
have only heard his side of the story 
and have no possible chance of hear- 
ing the other. 

Another book of every day interest 
is John Fiske’s ‘‘ Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania.’’ It is a book that should be 
on the library table of every descend- 
ant of these sturdy pioneers ; contain- 
ing a mass of information, it is never- 
theless neither didactic nor dry, but is 
written in most entertaining fashion 
brightened throughout with anecdote 
and witticisms. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, are the publishers. 

In lighter vein there is ‘‘A Mar- 
ried Man,’’ by Francis Aymart Mat- 
thews, Rand, McNally Company, a 
very weil written story. ‘‘At a Win- 
ter’s Fire,’’ Bernard Capes, W. W. 
McClure Company, will be acceptable 
to those who like the weird and hor 
rible in fiction. It is a collection of 
stories calculated to make the most 
callous shudder. ‘‘A Rogue's Con 
science,’?’ David Christie Murray, 
Buckles & Co., New York, is a stir- 
ring tale of thieving, and ‘‘ Madame 
Paradox,’’ by Mrs. Ormerod, Drexel 
Biddle, Philadelphia, is a story having 
an artist’s model for background and 
one we can confidently recommend to 
our readers. 


ART. 

Major Akerman is in luck, if he is 
as he supposes the owner of a Mor- 
retto. One of his friends lately re- 
turned from London bringing a cata- 
logue of the famous pictures in the 
B:itish Museum. In this Major Aker- 
man found a copy of a picture in his 
possession, and underneath it a note 
stating that there were two of these 
paintings in existence, but that the 
whereabouts of the second was un- 
known. Major Akerman claims to 
have had the picture in question for 
years in his possession. Morretto 
was a pupil of Titian and amongst the 
most celebrated of the early Italian 
portrait painters. 

We strongly advise a visit to the 
Durand-Ruel galleries. The elder 
Ruel has been in Paris for some 
months and promises as usual to make 
his galleries one of the most notable 
sights on Fifth Avenue. 

We hear there is a chance that M. 
Benjamin-Constant and his charming 
wife are to pay us a visit sometime 
during the season. If so, they will be 
greatly missed from the hotel in the 
Rue Pigalle where Mme. Benjamin- 
Constant entertains so charmingly. 

Aime Morot's recent expedition to 
Abyssinia has borne excellent fruit 
in spite of the fact that he and his 
friend Comte Edmond de Grim- 
berghe were arrested as spies. Morot 
aud also de Grimberghe were there 
just long enough to catch the color 
scheme so peculiar to the country, and 
are now working on two canvases 
shortly to be exhibited. 

The Art Students’ League is already 
in its twenty-fifth year. There is to 
be a series of lectures on art every 
month The afternoon Illustration 
and Sketch class of Walter Appleton 
Clark and the Composition Class open- 
ing next month under Arthur W. 
Dow’s supervision. De Camp will 
have charge of the Portrait Class, 
Twachtman of the Antique, while 
Kenyon Cox and George Bridgeman 
will devote their time to the Life 
Class. 

New Yorkers should not miss the 
Exhibition of the American Art Gal- 
leries. Some excellent Colonial fur- 
niiure, rare rugs and curios of all 
kinds are being shown. 
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A SENSE OF HUMOR. 
(A Story of a Literary Lion,) 





HE EXPRESS TRAIN pulled 
| up at a small station, the 
engine performing the act 
with a suggestion of unwillingness, 
as one unaccustomed to check itself 
at anything below the rank of a junc- 
tion. The guard hurried to a first- 
class compartment, and Mr. Andrew 
Tite stepped out. The guard placed 
the portmanteau on the rustic garden 
seat, and with one hand held his 
whistle to his mouth; with the other 
he received Mr. Tite’s donation. A 
porter of amazing youthfulness 
strolled up from the signal-box at 
the end of the platform as the train 
started. 

“ Now then, ten twenty,” said the 
infantile porter to the guard, and 
with much truculence, “’urry up.” 

The train hastened away, and the 
small porter watched it. 

“That train ain’t stopped ’ere,” he 
said, with a reminiscent air to Mr. 
Andrew Tite, “ not for the last free 
months. Last gent it stopped for 
was Sir ’Enry ——.” 

“T want this portmanteau taken 
up to the Unicorn,” interrupted Mr. 
Tite sharply. ‘“ Do you know it?” 

“Well,” said the boy, “I ort to.” 

“Certainly you ought. But do 
you?” 

“ There ain’t many men that knows 
the Unicorn better than me,” said 
the small porter, with a knowing 
smile. ‘If I don’t know the Uni- 
corn, why nobody don’t know it.” 

“That’s all right then. Bring 
this up there as soon as you can, and 
I'll walk on.” 

“You go through this orchard,” 
explained the boy, “ and bear jest the 
least bit to the left, and you come to 


” 


a 





“IT know the way quite well,” said 
Andrew Tite. “I used to live here.” 

“* What name, may I ask?” said the 
boy. He took a piece of chalk from 
his pocket. 

“ Tite,” said Andrew Tite. 

“It’s new to me,” remarked the 
boy. And he wrote carefully on the 
portmanteau with a piece of chalk 
one word—TIGHT. 

Mr. Andrew Tite crossed the line 
and opened the gate of the orchard. 
He had had so much of praise during 
the past year that he should have 
been glad to be exempt from it for 
a time; yet, somehow, he could not 
help feeling disappointment at the 
sinall porter’s ignorance of his fame. 
To come back after a few years of 
absence to the village where he had 
spent his early days had occurred to 
him as a pleasing and an impressive 
thing to do, and though he had a 
special difficulty to face in the shape 
of a visit to the doctor’s house— 
Fiorence Saxby was a niece of Doc- 
tor Parr’s—even there it would be 
agreeable to hear their opinions of 
his books. What he proposed to do 
was to call after lunch and just stay 
for half an hour or so. 

“ Poor little Florence!” said Mr. 
Andrew Tite. 
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He kicked a stone out of his way 
and adjusted his tie. It was rather 
a large flowing tie with a fine sug- 
gestion of the Boulevards about it, 
and when, of late, lady journalists 
had interviewed the newest literary 
lion, his tie was always made the sub- 
ject of a separate paragraph. 

“It’s hard on her, of course,” ac- 
knowledged Andrew Tite to himself. 
* Very hard and disappointing. And 
really up to last year I thought I 
should have kept up the correspond- 
ence and the love of years ago. But, 
good gracious! such a lot of things 
have happened since then. For in- 
stance, there’s Miss Vanbury.” 

lt was surprising to find how very 
small the small village seemed. In 
five minutes he was near to the one 
hotel of the place, and he had always 
had an impression that it was quite a 
long distance from the station. He 
looked up at his old school-house, 
and made a mental note to call in 
to-morrow and request for the boys 
a special half holiday. This would 
be a genial, semi-regal, inexpensive 
action, which would be in every way 
gratifying. 

At the Unicorn a pleasant scent of 
lunch. A bustle and hurrying to and 
fro of white-aproned maids. A look 
ut gay expectancy on the face of Mrs. 
Hostess mingled with some nervous- 
ness. 

“This way, sir,” said Mrs. Hostess, 
bustling out of her room into the 
dim entrance. ‘ We had your wire 
and the room is ready, and we sent 
word to Jim Turley, and he’s going 
to call later on, and he says the links 
are in perfect condition, and there’s 
no reason, Sir Henry, why you 
shouldn’t begin to-morrow, and Jim 
Turley has got a cousin who can 

“] beg your pardon,” said Andrew, 
crossly. ‘ Pray don’t talk so fast, 
and pray tell me what in the world 
you are talking about. I’m not Sir 
Henry Anybody.” 


“ [’m afraid I am,” said a big voice 
behind him. “ Hullo, Tite, is that 
you? What the deuce are you doing 
here? What has induced you to——” 

“I was born here,” said Andrew. 
He dropped his pince-nez and took 
limply the hand which the breezy 
youth offered. 

“Well, that’s some excuse, cer- 
tainly. Even a novelist, I suppose, 
must be born somewhere.” 

** Perhaps you will allow me, Row- 
lands, to ask what .s your reason 
for coming to a place like this. It 
isn’t Tooting Common, and it isn’t 
Chingford.” 

“Wish to goodness it were. The 
links here are not good, but I’m 
down here partly for a bit of quiet 
practice, and partly for—well, that’s 
about all. It does one good to have 
a change.” 

‘What I want just now,” said 
Andrew, “is not so much change as 
lunch.” 

“T’ll see to that, sir,” said Mrs. 
Hostess, interposing. ‘“ At the same 
table?” 

“ At the same table 


” 


said Row- 


lands. ‘“ Tite, you will be my guest 
for this feed.” 

Andrew Tite fixed his pince-nez 
carefully on the bridge of his nose, 
and surveyed the impulsive youth 
before him. They happened to be 
members of the same club in town, 
where they knew just enough of each 
other to quarrel on political ques- 
tions. Rowlands was a man so ac- 
customed to score at golf that he 
kept up the method in other games, 
and this brought him into conflict 
with other masterful players. 

* Be my guest at lunch,” repeated 
Rowlands. 

* You're very good,” said Andrew 
Tite. “I will.” 

“In a quarter of an hour, sir,” 
said Mrs. Hostess, anxiously, * and 
not a moment later.” 

* Tl see that he is punctual,” said 
young Sir Henry Rowlands. 

They strolled down the village 
together, passing en route the doctor's 
house. It stood well back from the 
road, and Andrew Tite, trying to 
leok through the thick short line of 
trees that protected it, stopped a 
lecture that he was making on the 
subject of agricultural stupidity. 
The thought of the old evenings 
came swiltly back to him, evenings 
when he used to stand near the gate, 
and a note, written in a schoolgirl 
hand, used to be passed through the 
branches with much elaboration of 
wholly unnecessary secrecy, to be 
answered that night by a sealed com- 
munication delivered with similar 
niystery. 

“Tl think we'll turn,” he said. 

Rowlands went up to the gate and 
peered through curiously. 

“Come away, Rowlands,” said 
Andrew; “ people don’t care for that 
sort of thing here.” 

“ Thought I saw a girl,” remarked 
Rowlands. “Such things do grow 
in the country, I believe.” 

“Pray be careful,” begged An- 
drew. “I know the people there.” 

* Really?” 

ee 

“Well, I’m hanged,” said Row- 
lands, astonished. 

At the Unicorn, such a lunch as 
the Unicorn had never before dreamt 
of. Mrs. Hostess, caring nothing 
at all for literary lions, had found 
herself spurred to most excellent 
performance by the presence of a 
baronet. There was no menu, but 
Mrs. Hostess obligingly came in at 
the beginning of the lunch, and men- 
tioned in the manner of a dioramic 
lecturer, with a respect that was 
concentrated exclusively on Row- 
lands, a few of the important feat- 
ues. 

“ Fried soles?” said Mrs. Hostess. 
“ Fried soles, Sir Henry; lamb and 
mint sauce, game pie, Sir Henry; 
reast fowl, blue mange, Sir Henry, 
and cheese and salad. And” (this 
as a kind of bon voyage wish) “ I hope 
it'll be to your liking, Sir Henry, 
and of course you, sir, as well.” 

Lunch, after several times threat- 
ening to come to an end, and not 
coming to an end, did come to an 
end, and the two men sat out in the 


shade at the entrance of the Unicorn, 
and lighted their cigars. The smoke 
went up to the nostrils of the ramp- 
ant white Unicorn over the doorway, 
and gave to that rare animal an in- 
creased appearance of being about to 
sneeze. Mrs. Hostess, red with en- 
couraging nimble-footed  white- 
aproned maids, went back to her 
room, and fanned herself with an 
“ Advertiser.” 

“And, as I say,” concluded An- 
drew Tite, ‘“‘ there is something in the 
dull monotony of country life which 
seems to destroy, for those who live 
in it, all sense of humor.” 

“T see your argument,” remarked 
Rowlands. “I daresay there’s some- 
thing in it.” 

“There’s a great deal,” said An- 
drew. “ You don’t know anybody 
here, I suppose, Rowlands?” 

Rowlands blew a gentle puff of 
smoke at an insect on a leaf of the 
creeper at the doorway, and intoxi- 
cated it into somnolence before he 
replied. 

“Nobody to speak of,” he an- 
swered. “Of course you know every- 
body?” 

“Well, no. A good many folk 
have died since I left.” 

“ Because you left, perhaps?” 

Andrew Tite did not smile. It is 
never wise to encourage badinage 
directed against oneself. 

“Who is the doctor?” asked Row- 
lands, casually. 

“Dr. Parr,” said Andrew. “ He 
has a niece who keeps house for him. 
That house you were peering at just 
now in the village. Rather decent 
sort of a girl, too. Some pretensions 
to good looks.” 

“That’s gratifying,” said Row- 
lands, with some interest, “for all 
parties. And is Miss Saxby old?” 

“ How did you know her name was 
Saxby?” asked Andrew, quickly. 

“My dear fellow, didn’t you say 
so?” 

“‘She’s young,” said Andrew. Still 
young.” 

“ Tant mieux.” 

It was a little irritating to Andrew, 
despite the fact that he had relinq- 
uished all claim to be considered 
Florence Saxby’s fiancé for quite a 
year, to find young Rowlands show- 
ing this interest in her. But Row- 
land’s next remark put him again at 
his ease. “I didn’t tell you, perhaps, 
before lunch, Tite, did 1? I’m going 
to be married next month.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Andrew, 
with much heartiness. ‘Very glad 
to hear it. And, look here, Row- 
lands. I’m going to call on this 
Miss Saxby this afternoon. If you 
like I'll take you along and introduce 
you.” 

It had suddenly occurred to him 
that the meeting would be less awk- 
ward if a stranger were present. 

“T shall be very glad,” said Row- 
lands. “ I’m ready now if you are.” 

“ There’s no great hurry.” 

“Let’s go now and get it over.” 
So they went at once. 

Dr. Parr was out. Out, said the 
neat maid, and wouldn’t be back per- 
haps for hours upon hours. Miss 
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Saxby? Oh, yes, she was in. The 
neat maid beamed in the direction 
of young Rowlands, who stood dis 
ereetly at the back of Andrew Tite 


Would they kindly step this way? 


| hope this is not an inconvenient 


t'me to call, Florence?” said Andrew, 
as a slim, tall girl entered. ‘* The 
act 1s yi 
“I’m very pleased to see an old 
end at any time, Andrew.” 
This is Sir Henry Rowlands 
Rowlands, this is Miss Saxby. I 
found Rowlands at the Unicorn, and 


| ventured to bring him along.” 


Rowlands said gravely that he was 


very glad, and Miss Saxby, in her 
merry way, almost laughed with 
pleasure as she turned to him. It 
was a relief to the literary lion to 
Pod that at any rate she was in no 
maudlin mood. 

\re you here for long, Sir 
bienry?” she asked, smilingly. 

I'm here for practice. I want to 
score if L can this year in more ways 
than one.” 


| hope you will succeed ms 
not 


\n 


‘I’m afraid Rowlands does 


make himself plain,” interposed 
arew 


“ No one can say that I’m pretty,” 
aid Rowlands 


* What 


piained Andrew carefully, ** that he is 


Rowlands means is,” ex 
here to practice golf, and he also in 
tends to be married shortly.” 

* Next 


lands 


month, corroborated Row- 


‘So soon as that?” said Florence 
Saxby, opening her eyes widely. 


‘It seems to me a long time to 


wait,” said Rowlands. 

\re you fond of cricket, Sir 
Ilenry?” 

* No, no,” corrected Andrew, “not 

cricket Golf.” 

Of course. How stupid of me. 
Golf, T mean.” 

I am fond of it,” said Rowlands, 


‘but just now it has the second place 


affections. The first is 


In my 

\ndrew,” exclaimed Miss Saxby, 
hastily, “1 am forgetting you. But 
that only serves you right, because 


you had distinctly forgotten us. If 
it hadn’t been for your books which 
we have Mudie’s box 
the little paragraphs about you in 
the papers 

* Mr 
sian,” 

* Why, I am afraid we should have 


been disturbed about you.” 


found in and 


\ndrew Tite is not a Prus- 


murmured Rowlands. 


It has been rather a busy time,” 
said Andrew Tite, importantly. “We 
literary men have little opportunities 
for cultivating the—what shall I 
say?” 

* The 
lands 
* No, Nothing like that 


For cultivating the society of our old 


garden?” suggested Row 


no, no 


friends [ mean.” 
I understand,” said Miss Saxby. 
* The world,” went on Mr. Andrew 


Tite, with the frown of conscious 
notoriety, * the world expects a good 
deal from those whom it decides to 
honor. Directly your name gets to 


be known you are invited here and 
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invited there; women journalists call 
and interview you “3 

remarked Rowlands. 
you, editors 


woiry you, and you don’t know, | 


“Tnteresting,” 
* Publishers pester 
assure you, what it is to have in your 
own rooms a quiet chop from one 
month's end to the other.” 
\ quiet chop,” Row 
‘is really a very pleasant com- 
What I 
rollicking, talkative chop 


remarked 
lands 

panion. can never stand is 
the 
that 


‘Go on, Andrew,” 


noisy, 
said Miss Sax 
by ” interrupting Rowlands. 

‘T can assure you,” said Mr. Tite, 
“that over and over again I have 
longed—absolutely longed for the old 
quiet life in this little country village, 
The 


‘sturm and drang’ of London life 


where life goes so leisurely. 


\ foreign expression, Miss Sax- 
by.” explained the other. 

Jegins to tell after a while even 
on the like 
the continual the 
nmiachinery on an Atlantic liner, that 


strongest brain. It is 


clank, clank of 
never stops night or day, from port 
to port. One feels at certain times 
that one is becoming used to it, but 
as a matter of fact one never becomes 
used to it. Its determined, relentless, 
insistent clank, clank becomes a part 
of your existence, it is true, but it is 
always the the 
demon that by his presence makes 


ogre of life, 


your 
you old, worn, and fatigued before 
your time.” 

lectures,” re- 
Andrew 


‘T always enjoy 


marked Rowlands, when 
paused, “ but I think they ought to 
be accompanied by pictures on a 
white screen, and a piano.” 

“So that you had no time to write,” 
said Miss Saxby, “anything but 
books?” 

\bsolutely no time.” 

** At have 


gotten 


not for- 


talked 


rate we 
We 


whenever 


any 
you. have often 
ebout we have seen 


your name in the papers.” 
\ndrew, 


you 
‘T am glad,” said “to 
think that my memory has been pre- 
served by some means.” 

“Do you really mean that?” she 
said, brightly. 

The challenge seemed to leave no 
way out. 

‘T mean,” he said softly, “a great 
deal more than that.” 

She smoothed the white gown she 
was wearing gently over her knee, 
and for a moment she was thought- 
ful. 

‘You can form no idea, though, 
Miss—Miss 

‘My name is Saxby, Sir Henry.” 
You can 


began Rowlands. 
‘Miss Saxby. form no 
idea what a very important man. Mr. 
Tite is in town. I know one or two 
men at the club who swear by him.” 

* T think I can guess. I know that 
when I was in town last year he was 
so much engaged that we saw very 
little of him.” 

“ By the bye, Tite, are you really 
engaged? ‘There was a rumor to 
that effect.” 

‘If a public man,” said Andrew, 
with some acerbity, “ were to contra- 
dict all the incorrect reports that are 
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sent round about him he would bring 
himself to an early end by overwork. 
I always argue that the private life 
of a public man has nothing to do 
with anybody but himself. Upon my 
word, though, nowadays, that seems 
to be impossible.” 

careful you chaps 
de Kj 


course, the report must be very an 


“Shows how 


ought to be,’ said Rowlands. 


noying, too, to Miss Vanbury.” 





“Was that the lady——” he-zan 
Florence Saxby. 
‘T particularly want you, Flor- 


Andrew, hastily, 


“to show me the garden round your 


ence,” interposed 


lawn. I want to freshen my recol- 


lection of it. Rowlands, you can 
stay here, if you like.” 

“ T think I would like, if Miss Sax- 
by will excuse me.” 

‘You will find the ‘ Times’ 


Sir Henry. 


there, 
[ shall not keep you 
long.” 

“ T hope you will,” he whispered. 

Miss Saxby handed the paper to 
Rowlands and Rowlands instead of 
taking the paper, touched her hand, 
and the paper dropped to the floor. 
Andrew picked it up. 

“You are a clumsy fellow,” he said. 

Really it was very soothing and 
consoling, and altogether agreeable, 
to be once more strolling round the 
small, square, clean-shaven lawn 
with the slim girl in white at his side. 
He picked some mignonette, and she 
placed it with her old smile in her 
blouse. 

“Do you remember when I last 
did that?” 

‘IT don’t think I am likely to for- 


he asked. 
get. There are so few romances in 
one’s life that it is quite easy to re- 
member every page.” 

* What think of 
lands?” 

* He seems a straightforward sort 


do you Row- 


of young man,” she said, judicially, 
‘as far as I can judge.” 

* He’s 
Andrew, 
manner 
tc get 
course,” he laughed, “* no one would 


not quite sort,” said 
* but 
with 


on 


my 
he’s certain 
that 


people. 


got a 
enables him 


( Inly, of 


him 
with 


ciaim that he was a man of intellect.” 

They stopped and looked through 
the window the room. 
Rowlands had relinquished the 
“Times” and had taken. up an illus- 
trated ladies’ journal, and was study- 


open into 


ing, with much interest, portraits of 
the current bridegrooms. 

*T suppose it is natural that you 
should say that, Andrew, of almost 
anybody. Do you still live in cham- 
bers?” 

“Yes, +I 
cease to be a bachelor.” 

She looked up. He put his arm 
and the 


shall live there until I 


under hers she turned to 
window nervously. 

Florence, dear, I'm sorry that I 
behaved rather meanly to you. I 
ought not to have dropped you with- 
out a word of explanation. If you 
think you can forgive me, give me 
back one sprig of mignonette.”’ 

She took a sprig from her blouse 
without any hesitation. 

‘ And we are good friends again?” 
he asked anxiously. 
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“Excellent friends, I she 


said. 


hope,” 


‘T can’t tell you how happy that 
reply makes me. I came down here 
to-day with the full intention of only 
just calling and seeing you, and now 


Andrew was on the point of stating 
the truth. He stopped himself just 
in time. 

‘I say,” called Rowland from the 
Will 
one kindly tell me how it is all bride- 
grooms frown?” 


open window, “I say. some- 


“ It is done,” explained Miss Sax- 
by, “to hide their natural gratifica- 
I wish you would touch that 
The maid shall 


tion. 
gong, Sir Henry. 
bring tea. 

If Florence Saxby had been de- 
lightful in the garden, some super- 
lative word was required to describe 
her as she presided at the tiny tea 
table. 
(a gaunt 


The figure of Miss Vanbury 
lady of much cleverness, 
who convex glasses) forced 
itself Andrew's mind. He 
could see quite clearly now the mis 


wore 
upon 


take he had made. 


“ Wonder whether it’s too late to 
An- 
And he took a second cup of 


repair the blunder,” murmured 
drew. 
tea. 
‘I think | liked your last novel 
remarked Florence 


best,” Saxby. 


i fancy it shows greater insight 


into actual things; and there is a 
very pleasant strain of humor. Don't 
you think so, Sir Henry?” 

‘I can't say,” confessed Row- 


lands, “that I've read any of them 
very carefully; but I daresay it is as 
you say, Miss Saxby. ‘Tite is a rare 
man for humor; he argues that the 
leading characteristic of the bucolic 
mind is its want of that particular 
quality. 1 tell him that he is rather 
sweeping in his charge.” 

‘I suppose women share that 
trait,” said the young lady. 

“It is easy to see the failings of 
remarked Andrew 
‘T daresay as 


other people,” 


with an impartial air. 


a matter of fact we all have our 


weaknesses. Are you keeping up 
your painting, Florence?” 

* As well as I can. Would you 
care to see some of the work? Sir 


Henry, will you come, too?” 

‘I don’t know much about art,” 
said Rowlands. 

“Then you will be able to play 
critic. This way.” 

With Rowlands looking closely at 
a small portrait at one end of the 
small studio, Andrew found a second 
opportunity of speaking words of 
confidence. Rowlands really seemed 
a youth with a commendable amount 
When he noticed that the 
conversation 


of tact. 
two were in earnest 
near the large easel he increased his 
attention to the portrait. 

* Florence!” 

* Andrew!” 

“IT suppose it is quite understood 


that our half-engagement is at an 
end.” 

“ Oh, quite at an end.” 

“And there is no sort of bond 


between us now?” 
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“Excepting that of friendship, 
Andrew.” 

“There is no reason why we 
should not be capital friends.” 

“Capital friends,’ she agreed, 
smiling. 

“What a good, sensible girl you 
are, Forence.” Andrew sighed and 
tcuched lightly a fold of her white 
sleeve. ‘‘ Do you know I have often 
thought of the old days, the day just 
after I left school, when I used to 
send stuff to London editors—and 
such stuff, too—and you and I used 
to wait at the post-office for the big 
envelopes that always came back? 
You were in shortish dresses then. 

“T’m rather glad, I think,’ she 
said, brightly, “to find that you still 
remember those days. I shall never 
ferget them.” 

“ However successful a man may 
said Andrew Tite, oracu- 
larly, “he always remembers his first 


become,” 


sweetheart.” 

* Especially if he marries her,” 
suggested Florence. 

“That,” said Mr. Tite. “ does not 
affect the matter. Is this crayon 
work yours? It seems very fair.” 

The scent from the trees at the 
back of the house came lazily 
through the open window, and con- 
tested in a slow, dogged way with 
the smell of the paint tubes. Row- 
lands, with his back to the two, put 
down the portrait, and looked about 
for another. 

“Just one more word, Florence. 
You were always the best of girls, 
and I am so glad we have not quar- 
elled.”’ 

“T don’t think I could have done 
so, Andrew.” 

“ Shall we shake hands?” 

“With all the pleasure possible.” 

It was a small hand with a rather 
good ring on one of the fingers. 
It was a soft, white hand, too, and 
it lay in Andrew’s with such a gentle 
pressure that for one moment the 
canvases danced before his eyes an 
intricate gavotte. But this was no 
excuse for the immediate action of 
Andrew Tite. In view of the exist- 
ing circumstances (existing circum- 
stances including Miss Vanbury) 
nothing, I am bound to say, could 
excuse Andrew seizing the small 
white hand, pressing it hurriedly to 
his lips and murmuring hurriedly 
two words. 

“ Dearest love!” 

Rowlands was really very sorry 
that he had dropped the canvas. 
He did hope that no harm was done. 
Miss Saxby assured him after care- 
ful inspection that no harm what- 
ever had been done. 

“T think we had better go, Row- 
lands,” said Andrew Tite, with a 
flushed face. 

“T am ready.” 

“ And perhaps you will let us call 
to-morrow, Florence?” 

“T hope you will. And you too, 
Sir Henry.” 

“You're very kind, Miss Saxby. I 
hope we will see each other again.” 

“You must try and call, Sir 
Henry, when my uncle is in.” 


this: 


FICTORIAL 


“Even if he were not in——” be- 
gan Rowlands. 
“Now come along, Rowlands. 


Good-bye, dear. Good-bye.” 
Andrew Tite ran back to the gate 
after the two had proceeded a few 
steps. 
“May I send you a note this 
he asked hurriedly. 
favorite 


evening?” 

“You are one of my 
writers,” said Florence Saxby, de- 
murely. 

Andrew Tite went up to his room 
and Rowlands being called for by 
the excellent Turley went for an 
hour's practice. Andrew’s writing 
work consisted of one communica- 
tion, and he did not commence that 
until he had walked about the room 
and considered a great deal. The 
letter began: 

* Dear Miss Vanbury, 

“T want to send you a few words 
When 


you promised a few weeks since to 


on rather a serious matter. 
be my wife, I——” 

There were two sheets of closely- 
written arguments. At the end was 
* Pray, therefore, consider that 
we are released from our engage- 
ment to each other. You are a 
woman of considerable sense, and 
you will, I am sure, agree that all 
this is for the best. 

“My regards to your mother if 
she has returned from Nice. Ii I 
do not call on my return to town 
you will know that it is because 
pressure of work prevents me. 

“With sincere regards, 
* Believe me, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“ ANDREW TITE.” 

When he had folded this, placed 
it in an envelope, addressed the en- 
velope to 

“The Hon. Miss Vanbury, 

“117, Eaton-terrace, 

“London, S.W.,” 
and despatched it by the postman 
who called at the moment for letters 
tc take by tricycle to a post-office 
five miles distant, Andrew Tite felt 
that Volume III of his life only re- 
mained to be penned. That even- 
ing he would write to Florence 
Saxby and renew his engagement 
with her, and 

Enter Rowlands. Rowlands, back 
from the links in the best of spirits, 
Rowlands, fanning himself with his 
cap, lounges on two chairs at the 
entrance and hails the literary man 
descending the staircase in a loud 





boyish way, 

* Hullo, there!” 

“ Ah, Rowlands; back from play?”’ 

‘Play, sir? Its hard work. Real 
hard work. That's what it is.” 

“T am rather anxious, Rowlands, 
to have your opinion. Can you 
spare a few minutes?” 

“ Hours.” 

“Tt won't take long. I want to 
know what you think of Miss Sax- 
by.” 

“* Miss 
wonderingly. 

“ You surely haven’t forgotten the 
lady to whom I introduced you this 
afternoon?” 


Saxby!” said Rowlands, 


REVIEW. 


“Oh, that young person. You 
don’t care for her, do you?” 

“T’m_ surprised,” said Andrew. 

I should have thought she was 
just the kind to attract you. 
she seems the most delightful of 
women folk.” 

“Perhaps your 
been limited, Tite.” 

‘IT don’t know so much about 
that,” answers Andrew Tite, know- 
ingly. “I 


To me 


experience has 


know what they are 
pretty well. I was just wondering 
what most girls would say if they 
were proposed to by a man of posi- 
tion in the world.” 

‘So far as I- can judge,” said 
Rowlands, “I should imagine that 
n.ost girls would say * Yes.’ ” 

Andrew smiled. 


I don’t think there is much doubt 
about that, Rowlands. It must be a 
great satisfaction for a girl to make 
a really good marriage; and, after 
all, Florence Saxby is a clever girl. 
Quite above the ordinary. 

“TI think so.” 

“ Of course,” goes on Andrew, 
aigumentatively, “all women have 
certain drawbacks. As I was point- 
ing out this morning, in the case of 
the average provincial there is also 
with them all that lack of a sense of 
humor which is so much to be de- 
plored.” 

* But, Tite, I fancy there are ex- 
ceptions. For instance, my fiancé.” 
“Oh, yes. Your fiancé. You are 
going to get married, too.” 

* Going to have a try.” 

“And what is her name? Who 
is the lady. Rowland? Eh?” 

Andrew Tite hums a snatch of a 
popular love song in order to let 
Rowlands see that he is not going 
tc. stand aghast, no matter how high 
in the peerage the lady in question 
may be. 


The night has a thousand joys, 
The stars, the moon, 
And I my love -— 


‘The name of the lady who is go- 
ing to be my dear wife,” mentions 
Rowlands deliberately, ‘“‘and_ to 
whom I have been engaged for three 
months, is Miss Florence Saxby.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. Andrew Tite caught the 5.50 
P. M. back to town. The infant 
porter recognized him and his bag, 
and took charge of both with an air 
of extreme friendliness. The infant 
porter after he had booked three 
passengers and had rung a big brass 
bell, shouldered the bag, and as he 
stood on the platform by the side of 
Andrew Tite waiting for the up train, 
essayed to while away the time by 
amicable talk. 

“’Ad enough of it, sir?” 

Mr. Tite did not answer, being ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts. 

“T say, sir.’ The infant porter 
tapped him on the arm with the 
familiarity of a youthful official and 
nodded towards the village. “I say, 
‘Av y’ad enough of it?” 

“T have had, my boy,” said An- 
drew Tite, gloomily, “just a little 
too much of it, thank you.” 


“This Dog, My Dog.” 


My good dog wears a leather band 
Around his sturdy frame ; 

’Tis studded o'er with shining steel, 
And bears my street and name. 


I kt ow a maid whose dainty waist 
Is clasped, like Carlo’s neck, 
With leather band; its steel-bossed 
curves 
Threaten my peace to wreck. 


For in my mind comes daring wish, 
Wheue'er that belt I see, 

To have the right thereon to grave 
‘*This girl belongs to me.”’ 


—Life. 


A Mystery. 


“It’s shameful! ’’ 

Witherby folded up the morning 
paper, drank another glass of ice 
water, and got up from his half-fin- 
ished break fast. 

“Yes,’’ he continued, looking at his 
wife as if he considered her personally 
responsible for half the errors of man- 
kind, ‘‘ to all intents and purposes, at 
that affair last night I was the only 
man present who was sober after ten 
o'clock. It seems strangd that just 
because a fellow who is going to get 
married gives a little dinner to his 
friends to celebrate the event, they 
should all make asses of themselves 
Fillton is an old friend of mine, and 
of course I was glad to go and help 
give him a send-off ; but it’s a shame, 
nevertheless. Iam glad that I have 
had experience enough at such times 
to be discreet.’’ 

He filled his glass again and emp- 
tied the pitcher, while Mrs. Witherby 
looked at him with a half serious and 
utterly hopeless expression. 

‘John,’’ she said, ‘‘ when you came 
home last night, or this morning I 
don’t know which it was, you were 
all right, weren’t you? You hadn't 
taken too much, had you?” 

Witherby gazed at his wife with that 
air of complete surprise, that fine in- 
terrogative aspect of mingled scorn 
and indignation which every married 
man can assume ata moment’s notice. 

‘“* The idea!’ he exclaimed, loftily. 
**But you never did have any confi- 
dence in me, anyway. Why, of course 
I was all right.’’ 

“Then I should like to know,”’ said 
Mrs. Witherby, quietly, as her hus- 
band rang the bell for more water, 
“‘why you hung your dress suit so 
carefully on the bathtub faucet. '’— 
Life. 


Whyte—Some genius has invented 
a buttonless shirt. Greene—They’re 
old my dear fellow! I’ve worn them 
ever since my wife learned to ride a 


bike. 


Little Birdie, nestling up to her 
sister’s suitor, ‘‘ Tell me how rich you 
Suitor, good humor- 
edly: “I hardly know myself. Why 
do you ask?” Little Birdie: ‘ Well, 
sister said she’d give a dollar or two 
to know, and I thought I might get 
the money.”’ 


” 


are, will you? 
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PICTORIAL 








ALZAC has said, ‘‘ A husband 


is the tail to a pretty woman’s 


kite.” 


beauty, the average woman learns 


Sut if she has not 
to her sorrow that she has not much 
kite, that 


mmammas and clever chaperones try 


cf a and designing 
in vain to win for her that most im- 
portant point, a desirable husband. 
THEORY. 


AN EXPLODED 


“Handsome is as handsome does” 
It makes 
little girls polite to their governesses. 

little 
But in 


is all very well in theory. 


[It persuades them to give 
trouble to their guardians. 

after years when a young woman 
enters the finds 
that if she has no beauty, she is 
with only, while her 
sisters wield sharp pointed 


social arena, she 


armed foils 
pretty 
swords. 
The clever woman would give all 
her intellect, all the imposing letters 
after her name, indicating her de- 
grees, for a well turned cheek, and 
a pair of pleading, blue eyes, cap- 
able of the seductive, baby stare. 
She has been busy developing her 
brain, and, incidentally, knots in her 
forehead, to say nothing about lines 
around her mouth and a sallowness 
in her cheek, the latter from staying 
indoors too much, while her pretty 
sister has retained the freshness of 
her complexion bothered 
her little head about things essenti- 


and has 


ally feminine only. 
The clever woman 
most brilliant men, those most eligi- 
ble from a worldly point of view, 
Nature has adjusted 
Other- 


sees that the 


avoid her. 


these things very delicately. 





wise we would have a race of idiots 
on one hand and a set of intellectual 
giants on the other. Clever men 
seek beauty. That is an established 
fact. Brainy women must put up 
with the namby-pamby men scorned 
by my lady Beauty. Of course, the 
cleverest woman never lets the man 
upon whom she has designs know 
how clever she is, and if by any 
amount of care and attention to her 
toilette can cheat nature and 
make believe she is better looking 
than she is, she knows that the time 
is well spent. 

Of course, the fairy that presides 
over beauty cannot attend the chris- 
She has 
and takes a 
The founda- 
tion of beauty is youth and health, 
and the retention and preservation 
of these depend largely on the woman 
herself. 


she 


tening of every woman. 
her 
vacation occasionally. 


troubles of own, 


TIME A GENTLEMAN. 


Time is a gentleman, not a Shy- 
lock. He does not clamor for his 
pound of flesh, when it is due. With 
charming gallantry he waits for pay- 
ment. Sometimes he gives a woman 
several years of grace, before he pre- 
sents his little bill, and calls upon his 
fair debtor to surrender to him her 
youth, and consequently, her beauty. 

A woman’s first claim to beauty is 
She is at a great 
disadvantage if she is unable to face 
the garish light of day without that 
last resort of the fading coquette, a 
Lowered shades, dim lights 
and veils are the first public acknowl- 
edgments that youth is passing. 


her complexion. 


veil. 


TREATMENT OF THE SKIN. 
Naturally, the treatment of the 
skin must depend on its quality. 


Usually when the complexion is bad, 
it is either too dry or too oily. The 
remedy in either case is simple. If 
the skin is dry and apt to scale, it 
is badly nourished. In this case 
very little soap should be used and 
hot water must be avoided. The face 
should be washed but once a day. 
Lola Montez, who is an authority on 
the toilette, claimed that she washed 
her face but once a week. She bathed 
her eyes in rose water every morn- 
ing, and wiped her face with a silk 
handkerchief, that had been dipped 
in cold cream. She asserted that 
her face was cleaner than that of the 
woman who splashed in soap and 
water. These cannot remove the in- 
finitesimal particles of dust secreted 
in the pores. 


If the skin contains too much 


REVIEW. 


moisture, do not seek the temporary 
relief, powder. Remove the cause. 
Close the pores, and allow the sys- 
tem to remove the impurities some 
other way. Mix one ounce of dried 
rose leaves and half a pint of white 
vinegar. Let this stand for several 
days, then add one half pint of rose 
water. Let this stand for two days 
then strain, throwing away the rose 
leaves and putting the lotion in a 
glass jar. Cork it tightly. At night 
apply the lotion with a silk cloth. 
A linen or cotton one is apt to leave 
lint on the face. Naturally, this 
prevents the lotion from getting in- 
to the pores. 

An interesting anecdote is told of 
Voltaire. He was talking to a pretty 
woman. She became very piqued 
that his attention seemed to wander 
to a fair one whose charms were 
appliqued with fine care. Voltaire 
turned to his companion and said 
with complimentary emphasis: 

“That is the perfection of art. I 
prefer the perfection of nature.” 

As a general thing it is very well 
to leave things to nature, but it does 
no harm to assist her over the rough 
places, or to jog her memory occa- 
sionally. She is a very busy person, 
and is apt to overlook her duties. 
She is most likely to forget the hair. 
Two women out of three have non- 
descript, colorless hair. When it is 
not kept in good condition, but is 
moist and clings together, it is hope- 
less. 

It is a good idea to remember 
Solomon’s tip on the subject. He 
seems to have had a corner on 
beauty in his day. His experience 
was not limited, certainly. He said, 
“ The crowning glory of a woman is 
her hair.’ There is nothing more 
beneficial to the hair than the sun. 
The Greek maidens, of old, who “sat 
on the walls of the city and combed 
their hair,” were up to date. After 
the hair is washed in tar or carbolic 
scap it should be rinsed in three 
waters, each colder than the last, 
and dried by allowing the sun to 
shine on it through a glass. This 
strengthens the hair, and there has 
been discovered no better bleach. 
To remove the odor of the soap do 
not apply perfumes, the alcohol in 
them turns the hair grey, it is said. 
Keep the brush in sachet, and after 
the hair is dry brush it carefully with 
the perfumed brush. 

Guapys GREY. 





STOP COUGHING 
USE 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY 
With Hypophosphites and Glycerine 
For Coughs, Colds, Loss of Voice, Hoarseness, Irritability of 
the Larynx and Fauces, Bronchitis, etc. 

TRIAL SIZE, 10 CENTS 
MARTIN ARNEMANN 
570 EIGHTH AVE., Cor. 38th Street NEW YORK 


Answers to Correspondence. 


[All communications must be signed, 
though the name will be withheld if the 
request is made, and should be addressed 
to Madame Etiquette.] 


TABLE DECORATIONS. 


To Madame Etiquette: 

Will you be good enough to give 
me some suggestions for table dec- 
orations. I want to give a dinner 
to the Arrangements Committee of 
a prominent country club. Some 
sports were arranged recently at the 
country place of the Chairman of the 
Committee, and the young lady who 
won the bicycle race is to be the 
guest of honor.—L. L. D. 


Why don’t you have a floral bi- 
cycle, done in the club colors, in the 
centre of the table. Have the menu 
cards a wheel of bolting cloth, with 
gold wire spokes, between which the 
courses are hand painted. For sou- 
venirs you might have golf stick 
pins, or small ribbon racquets. These 
are made by bending a piece of 
whalebone into the shape of a tennis 
racquet and wrapping it with rib- 


bon. String the racquet with em- 
broidery silk, and fasten in the 
centre a wax bead for a ball. If you 


wish something handsome, you could 
give riding crops, real racquets or 
golf sticks. 


Step DAUGHTER’S WEDDING. 


To Madame Etiquette: 

Will you tell me how I should 
word the wedding cards of my 
daughter. I have married again, 
and she has the name of my first 
husband.—Mrs. G. 


In answer I will copy the wedding 
cards of the daughter of an English 
army officer. I have just received 
them and they read ‘“ Colonel and 
Mrs. Blank request your presence 
at the marriage of Mrs. Blank’s 
daughter, Edith, at St. George’s,” 
etc. Yet, last year a well-known 
New York girl took the opposite 
course. She is devoted to her 
step father, calls him papa, and her 
cards read, “Mr. and Mrs. John 
Blank request your presence at the 
marriage of their daughter, Clara 
May Dash,” etc. Her family name 
was used also, you see. 


Hasit Backs. 


To Madame Etiquette: 

I am entirely too thin to wear the 
habit back skirt. Is it imperative to 
have tailor gowns made so?—Lilly C. 


I have consulted our fashion writer 
in your behalf, and the answer is you 
may have, instead of the habit effect, 
a large plait coming from the waist, 
and losing itself in the flare of the 
skirt. These have not been used 
much here, but are seen often in 
Paris. 








S. KNEITEL 


Ladies’ Tailor 
~<e—/\Nd Furrier 
1 EAST 30th STREET 


Near 5th Ave. NEW YORK 


I beg to announce my opening for the 
fall season. My stock has been care- 
fully selected, and patrons can be as- 
sured of the very latest. All orders 
receive my personal attention, there- 
fore Ican guarantee perfect satisfac- 
tion in style, fit and workmanship. 


M. BLOCH 
Ladies’ Tailor 


277 Sixth Ave., New York 


M. Bloch has just returned 
from Europe and has brought 
with him the newest creations of 
the fashion centres. He has a 
full line of Tailor-made Suits of 
the latest designs constantly on 
hand, and anyone wanting a 
first-class garment at a moderate 
price will be sure to find it here. 


William Fleischer 


Ladies’ 
Cailor 


AND NOVELTIES IN Furs 
& 
9, || and 13 East 59th Street 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





Paul Dominik 


urrier 
seo al 


1353) BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Invites especial attention to the mar- 
velous effect produced in garments of his 
manufacture. A superior garment to 
order at same cost as ready-made else- 
where. Styles correct, quality guaran- 
teed. Our workmanship commands the 
attention of any who are interested in 
fine furs. 

Very respectfully 


PAUL DOMINIK 


I. Kleinberger .... 
Maiestic Ladies’ Tailor 


1383 BROADWAY 


Between 37th and 38th Streets 


"Riding Habits 


Outing and Fancy Gowns 
Bicycle and Golf Suits 


High-Class Workmanship 
Moderate Prices 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed 


YOUR INSPECTION OF OUR FALL 
GARMENTS IS SOLICITED 


Special Hint to the Wise!!! 


Why throw away or sell your high- 
priced clothes, when you can have 
them C.eaneD and Pressep equal to 
new, or Remopetep to the latest style 
by the SpEcIAList 


M. SPENADEL 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Fine Tailor 
149 E. 14th STREET 


One door below Tammany Hall 





Goods called for and delivered to all parts 
of the City. 

If not convenient to call, write or telephone 
Sor estimate, 


Fine Tailor Made Suits to Order from 
25.00 up. 
Fur GARMENTS REMODELED 
Skirts Re-BoUND FOR SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
Telephone 2133-18th 
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PROFESSIONAL WOMAN’S 
LEAGUE, 


NE of the most prosperous 
and wealthiest, as well as 
the most interesting, of 

women’s clubs, in New York, is The 
Professional Woman’s League. 

The aim of the league is to bring 
together women of all professions, 
that they may assist each other in 
their work. 

They have very prettily decorated 
rcoms at No. 1509 Broadway. The 
first floor is given up to the drawing 
room, president’s den, secretary’s 
office and library, which is a very 
fine one, by the way. On the next 
floor are the rooms for entertain- 
ments. The present quarters must 
be vacated, however, as the owners 
of the property have decided to make 
a different disposition of it. The 
members have under advisement the 
matter of taking a private residence, 
further up town, but no definite 
conclusion has been reached. 

The idea of having sleeping apart- 
ments at the league house is a thing 
that meets with the enthusiastic 
approval of many of the members. 

Once a month the members give 
a card reception, and an elaborate 
programme is arranged, after which 
dainty refreshments are discussed. 
At these affairs are to be seen women 
well known in the social, literary, 
art and musical worlds. This is the 
only day during the month that 
visitors are admitted to the club 
house. Exceptions are made, of 
course, of women who are visiting 
the city and have been sent a mem- 
bership card of two weeks. 

Every week there is either a liter- 
ary or drama day. Different mem- 
bers of the club, who belong to these 
respective professions are appointed 
to preside on these days, and to 
arrange a programme, calling upon 
any member to assist. 

Every fall the league holds a 
bazaar, which lasts a week. For 
several seasons, the white and gold 
ball room of the Waldorf has been 
the place selected for the bazaar. 
The proceeds are devoted to charity. 
In the spring there is an annual 
reception, usually held at the Wal- 
dorf, for which a number of cards 
are sent. This is followed by a 
dramatic production at one of the 
Broadway theatres, the proceeds of 
which are devoted to charity. 

The tea room presents a charming 
appearance every afternoon between 
four and half-past five o’clock. Dif- 
ferent members are asked to preside 
at the tea table, and there is a good 
natured rivalry about the best brewed 
cup that cheers, without leaving 
unpleasant reminders of past fun. 





AROUND 





THE TEA TABLE. 


MRS. A. M. PALMER. 


It is here, around the prettily 
arranged tea table, that the principal 
literary and dramatic events of the 
day are discussed. Often the con- 
versation is a forecast of the city 
news that will appear in the leading 
dailies next day. 

Mrs. A. M. Palmer, wife of Mr. 
Richard Mansfield’s manager, is the 
president of the league, and has 
been, since its birth, six years ago. 
Mrs. Palmer has made an excellent 
president, and has displazred a great 
deal of executive ability in her man- 
agement of the club’s affairs. She 
has stated that she will not hold the 
office after the expiration of her 
present term. There are abont five 
hundred members. Among the most 
prominent are Mrs. Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, 
editor of the Woman’s Page of the 
“New York Tribune”; Mrs. Ida 
Trafford Bell, Miss Amelia Bingham, 
Miss Julia Arthur, Miss Myra 
Brooks, who is with Mansfield this 
season; Mrs. Clarence Burns, who 
was president of the Womar’s Re- 
publican Club, for a long tini., Miss 
Kate Claxton, Miss Maida Craigen, 
Mrs. Jennie June Croly, Mrs. Har- 
vey E. Fisk, Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth, president of the New 
York Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Stuart Robson, Miss Lillian 
Russell, Miss Mary Shaw, Miss Alice 
Prown, Secretary of the club; Mrs. 
Hannah Ingham Stetson, leading 
woman of the Murray Hill Stock; 
Miss Stone, author of “ The Social 
Highwayman”; Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
and Mrs. Edwin Knowles, wife of 
the manager of the Fifth Avenue 


Theatre. 
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STADLER & FALK, 


Makers or Hicu Crass Garments For Lapirs aNnD GENTLEMEN, 


FOR LADIES, 


RIDING HABITS, GOLF COSTUMES, 
AUTOMOBILE COSTUMES, 
DRIVING COATS. 


535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


(Near 44th St., adjoining Delmonico’s.) 


SPORTING SPECIALTIES. 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
RIDING BREECHES, 
PIGSKIN LEGGINGS, KICKERS, 
COACHING COATS. 


Our new ‘‘PoNCHO”’ Coats, particularly adapted for Driving and Automobiling, for Ladies and Gentlemen, is a most 


OTTO POLINSKY 


..IMPORTING... 


Ladies’ tailor 


**AND* + 


FURRIER 


Has moved from his former quarters at 
65 EAST 59th STREET 


And now occupies the large building at 


69 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 


P. NARDI 


Ladies’ Habit 
Cailor Maker 


80 West 47th Street 
NEW YORK 


Golf, Bicycle and 
Mountain Costumes 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 
THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATIONS IN 
WOOLENS NOW ON HAND. 


J, DOLLINGER & GO. 


‘ IT. ait 
Ladies Tailors 
and Furriers 
All work guaranteed perfect in Fit and 


Style, and all orders executed 
on premises. 


372 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 











practical and correct garment for many occasions. 
PATTERNS AND SELF-MEASUREMENT FORMS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Telephone, Madison Square, 656 


H. SILVERMAN 


Ladies’ | ailor 
i! Habit Maker 


11 EAST 30th STREET 
.... NEW YORK 


Near Fifth Avenue 


*40,° 


LADIES SUITS 
... TO ORDER 


Buying closely but cleverly, employing masters of tailoring while cutting down 


FACTS COUNT 

FIGURES PROVE 

VALUE ALWAYS TELLS 

THESE SUITS ARE MARVELS OF 
VALUE 


all needless expense, we sell everyone’s $65 Suit for $40. 
The saved money goes into the value. 


We win sure future patronage—you choose from greatest variety, richest cloths, 


and have artists cut, make, silk-line and finish your Suit to absolute perfection 


Rk. COLLE & CO. 


58 West Twenty-Second Street 
Right Opposite McCreery’s 


B. SCHULICH 
10 West 35th Street, New York 


invites you to call and inspect his latest up-to- 
date productions in 

Fur Garments 

Fur Novelties and 

Man- Tailored Gowns 


His reputation as a Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier 
is well known throughout the country. 


30 


A CARD 
All our styles are imported directly 
from Paris in made up garments. 
A visit to our establishment will 
greatly benefit those seeking per- 
fection in Ladies’ Tailoring. 


Sfein & Blaine 
Ladies’ Tailors 
24 WEST 33d STREET 


Opp. Astor Court 


J. JACOBSON 


Ladies’ Cailor 
and FUITICr eee 


642 Columbus Avenue 


Between gist and 92d Streets 


New York, N. Y. 


Street and Traveling Gowns, Bicycling, 
Golfing Costumes, etc. 


Finest materials used. Moderate prices 


High Class 


Furs —— 
...Fur Garments 


E. WEISER 


MANUFACTURER 


421 Sixth Ave. 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts. New York 
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New YorR Fashions. 


Careoe- ke ae 


KUMKE, No. 143 West Twenty- 
third Street, is displaying his 
usual good taste in his models 

for the latest fads and fancies in furs. 
The cut shows a chic reefer in baby 
lamb, which is very much in demand. 
A carefully arranged illustrated cata- 
logue will be mailed on application. 


BERGDORF & VOIGT, No. 125 Fifth 
Avenue, are great authorities on tailor 
gowns, opera wraps and habits. At 
present they are making a feature of 
the latest things in fancy waists. Their 
garments have a cachet of style that 
is difficult to find, and cannot be ex- 
celled. Send for illustrated catalogue 
for further details. 





HERMAN H. HORNFECK, No. 15 
West Twenty-seventh Street, has a 
variety of exclusive designs in fur 
garments. The cape shown here isa 
fine sample of his work— well cut and 
excellent form. The Eton jacket 
which illustrated the Hornfeck work 
in September Pictorial Review is in 
great demand. 


HaAAs. Bros., of West Thirty-first 
Street. The opening at this house 
was one of the events of the month. 
Fine street gowns, toilettes, millinery 
and opera wraps, were an exquisite 
picture, upon which feminine eyes 
feasted with delight. 


H. SILVERMAN, No. 11 East Thir- 
tieth Street. The head of this estab- 
lishment returned from Europe re- 
cently, where he gathered new ideas 
and his tailor gowns this year will be 
up to his standard. His patrons can 
ask no more. 


M. WEINGARTEN, No. 34 West 
Thirty-fifth Street, made such a repu- 
tation in Troy, N. Y., that after eight 
years there, he decided to open an 
establishment in New York also. His 
success here is most flattering, and 
though he has been in business here 
one year only, he is competing with 
the oldest and most reliable houses. 
His stock of silk and woolen goods 
and furs is large enough to allow the 
most fastidious to be suited in gowns 
and fur garments. 





B. SCHULICH, of Ne. 10 West Thir- 
ty fifth Street, is making some very 
stylish tailor gowns. Many are fur 
trimmed. Furs have been added to 
the other attractions of the establish- 
ments. He is filling many orders for 
the Horse Show, where many of his 
gowns were worn with good effect by 
social leaders last year. 





G. BropskKyY, No. 200 West Forty- 
third Street, does most excellent work. 
The accompanying illustration speaks 
for itself. It is a heavy black broad- 
cloth. The skirt is the newest cut, 
trimmed with silk braid. The waist 
is very unique, the white satin revers 
and collar being appliqued with baby 
lamb. The fur department is a!l the 
most fastidious could demand. 





A. C. WEINGARTEN, No 37 West 
Thirty-first Street, is displaying some 
effective designs in tailor gowns. The 
most attractive are fur trimmed, ac- 
cording to the present mandate of 
fashion. His patrons are some of the 
best dressed women of New York. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
a special design that is attracting a 
great deal of attention. 
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“UP-TO-DATE” 


DAPER PATTERNS 


Nos. 2 and 3 


Misses’ Dress and Child’s Coat 





One paper pattern of either of the above will be 
sent fo any address on receipl of 50 cents. When a 
subscription for one year accompanies the order, pathern 
will be sent free. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERN COUPON 


To PICTORIAL REVIEW 
853 Broadway, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find fifty cents, for which send by 
mail to my address below : 


Pictorial Rebiel Pattern No. 
Published - 189 


These patterns are made in medium size only. 
Name 


Address 


This coupon must be filled’in and mailed to PicTORIAL REVIEW, 
when remittance is made for pattern. 
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BOYLSTON & TREMONT STS. SIXTH & LIBERTY STS. 
BOSTON PITTSBURG 


Meyer Jonasson & (io. 


Manufacturing Retailers 


Cloak and Suit House 


Broadway and 12th Street 





abit 


NEW YORK. 
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E. WEIRGREER 
FURRIER 


786 and 788 Broadway 


NEAR GRACE CHURCH 


NEW YORK 


eh 


SELECT AND EXCLUSIVE CREATION®S " 





IN 


RICH FURS 
Sables, Mink, Seal, Marten, Baby Lamb, Bear, Ermine, Fox, Lynx, etc. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED BY THE AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY. 
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